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. ; ”? ? tap ing. His message was short and would be read by thousands } 
Mi : Picker ins 3 Letter 3. while H-ury’s documents were long and would be read but hy few. 


And stitt fewer Were likely to read them with the attention requi- 
site tu detect Mr. Madison's misropresentations. 

But to return to East Florida. The British minister at Washe 
ington, Mr. Foster, on the 5th of Septembet last, stated to Mr 
Monroe, secretary of state, his infurmation reerived from the Spae 


To the cilizens of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. nish minister in Philadelphia, that governor Mattlrews, of Georgia, 
was on tht: frouticrs of East Florida, “for the purpose of treating 


EMBARGO,—AND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN. | with the inhabitants of that province, for its being delivered up to 


Flow-citizens—In my last letter I gave the history of president! tte United States’ goverument ; that he was with this view using 
Jefferson's emiargo in 1807. By undertaking to state bis reasuns for| every Method of seduction to affect his purpose ; offering to each 
recommending that destructive measure, he has exposed himself to white inhabitant who would side with him, 50 acres of fan! and 
detection ; and L presume that every fair-minded reader will be} the guarantee of his religion and property; stipulating also that 
convinced from his own documents, which I recited, of his typo-| the American goverpment would pay the debts of the Spanish 
cxisy, duplicity, fatsehood and treachery. President Madison has government wheth: r due in pensions or otherwise 5 and that he 
been imere cantious in bis embargo, assigning no specific reasons would cause the officers and soldiers of the garrisons to bs conveys 
for recommending it. But we have Mr. Jefferson’s assurance (in his | ¢@ to sach places as should be indicated, provided they did nat Ta 
answer to the Bahimore Tammany Society, when be went out of ther choose to enter uito the service of the Unvited States.” These 
office) that Mr. Madison, when sceretary of state, had cordially | terms held to the Spanish subjects of Florida, have on the 
co-operated with him in his measures: which he conssdercd as a | face of them the stamp of public authority. A private individual, 
pledge, that, uew become president, he would pursue the saine | for his own private purposes, would never have dreamed of making 
system. But this testimony of his patron was not necessary to in-| such overturese Mr. Foster adds—*After the solemn asseverations 
duce full expectation and betiefin those who are acquainted with Mr. | Which you gave mein the month of July, that neintentions hostile 
Madison’s political character,that he would go on in the same conrse, | (© the Spanish interests in Florida existed on the part of your 
"That he should therefure recommend au embargo at this juncture, is | 5 Miles I-am wholly unable to suppose that general Mat> 
perfectly consistent. Having joined with the French emperor “in| Hews can have had orders from the president for the conduct he is 
twisting a knot about uur neeks,” his further co-operation was na- | stated to be pursuing; but the measures he is sai! to be taking in 
turaily fo be expected. And nothing could so effectually promote | corresponding with traitors, and endeavoring by bribery and every, 
the e.uperor’s Views, at this time, as an embargo—to he followed by tart of seduction to infuse a spirit of reb ion into the subjects of 
a war with Great Britain. Such a war, however, I think Mr. Madi- | the king of Spain in those quarters, are such as to create the lives 
son must bea little apprehensive, would not be sufficiently popu- | litst inguietude, and to call for the most eatly interf rence on the 
lar for him to venture upon, uriless Great Britain can, by some | Partof the government of the United Stxt-s.” An: then Mr. Foster 
cunning management, be induced to commence it; and in some | f@™nestly asks of Mr. Mowroe an explanation of those alarming 
way that may enable him to persuade the people that he had taken steps of governor Matthews for subverting the Spauish authority 
every possible preeaution to aveid a war. The proceedings in |™ Florida. 

West Fiorida may lead to this result. The basis of these proceed- Nearly two months are suffered to elapse hefore Mr. Monroe gives 
ings was the act of congress secretly passed during the last session an answer to Mr. Foster.— At length, on the 24 of November, i811, 
ot cougress, authorising the president to take possession of that | he sends him one, drawn up with all the art with which Mr. Madi- 
Spanish province, in case an arrangement had been or should be \ son is capable. Lnstead of the r-quested explanation, it gives a long 
made with the locat authority thereof, for delivering Possession Of | tale of gricvaners for injuries reecived from the Spanish gover: 
it, or ef any part of it, to the United States ; or in the event of anat-{ ment in the course of the last fifteen years; all of which Ma-tison 
tempt to mcupy that province, or any part H it, by any foreign go>' had reason to believe, and which when time permits, I will show, 
vernment, And one hundred thousand dollars were appropriated | ty have originated with the French rovernment, while Spain was 
and placed at the president's disposal, “to defray such expenses aS | absolutely under her control. And Mr. Foster's request to be 
the president might deem necessary for obcaiiing as aforesaid; and | informed “upon what authority governor Matthews was acting 
the security of that territory.” | and what meastres had been taken to put a stop to his proceeings, 
The provisions of this act, and subsequent events, deserve con- was altogether evaded. ‘Chose were the oaly important pots in 
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sideration. And first,-How was the president to obtain pos-| Mr. Foster’s letter; and to them he obtains no auswer. This 
session of East Florida? “By an arrangement with the local! amounts to an admission that rover .or Matthews was president Mae 
authority thereof” Aint what constituted chat “local authority 2” dison’s agent in this nefarious, faithless transaction ! !—{ know 
Phe Spanish governor and other officers. And why attempt an“ar- | governor George Matthews very well. [regret that he has uot a 
rangement” with those Spanish officers? ‘he president and con-!| pore honorable employment. Ife was an totrepid officer in our 
gressknew that the sovereign power of Spain alone could lawfully | revolutionary war. Brave and enterprizing. no man couki be better 
make an “arrangement” tor transferring the poss:ssion of the qualified toexecute Mr. Madison’s designs on East Florida. This 
province to the United States. What sort of au “arrangement,” | yo one will doubt when I ad!, that governor Matthews was the 
tinn, could be made with the governor and other officers of East governor of Georgia, when the Legislacure of that state made 
Florida?) There could be but one—and that one could be accom- grants to some companies of speculators of forty millions of acres 
plished only by the voluntary treason of those officers, of which of land within the claimed boundaries of that state; aud the goe 
the president was to take advantage—or by his employing our | vernor’s agency Was necessary to the completion of thase grants. 
agent to reduce them from their allegiance, and by corruption tempt | But the succeeding legislature declared they had bees obtained hy 
them to become traiturs wo their country. And trom the statement | gross bribery and corruption; corruption so atroctons, that the 
Tam now waking, such will appear to have been the deliberate laws, by virtue of which those grants had been made, wore expunge 
plan of the “virtuous and amiable Madison!” Of the same man! od from their records, and stamped with all the ignominy which a 
who, in his late message to congress, communicating the papers pultie burning before the assembied people could nifliet. 

dctivered hiin by John Henry, affected to be deeply wounded by an We have just now ree ived aivices, by the newspapers, of the 
act of general Craig, the British governor of Canada, in sending | effects of governor Matthews’ agency. A party of the Spanish 
Henry to Boston, to learn, if there be any truth in his story, what subjcets excited to an insuirection, have sized upon the Spanish 


was the situation of public affairs, with the strength «nd plans of 
parties, ata time when this coustry was groaning ander the op- 
prvssion of Mr. Jefferson’s treacherous and ruinous cmbareo.— | 
Mr. Madison, then, could waraly declaim: on this intermeddiing | 
of a British governor, insinuating too, that Henry was the “secret 

ageut” of the British government—aithough it docs not appear, by | 
the papers themselves, that Henry was employed by g¢ weenor 

Craig, with the knowledge of his government.—Wiih the like | 
haseness and with the absolute want of trath, Mr. Madison says, 

that Henry was “employed in fomenting disaffiction to the cou- 
stituted authorities of the nation, and in intrigues with the disaf=! 
fected, for the purpose of bringing abont resistaue? to the laws. | 
and eventually, in concert with a British force; of destroying the | 
union.” But there is nothing in Heury’s papers to warrant this, 
acensation, Henry says he did not open his lips toa single person 
on the subject of his mission. Of course he did not “fo nent disaf 
fection to the constituted authorities of the nation,” or form any 
“intvigues with the disaffected.” It isa vile slander on the respect: 
able federal inhabitants of Boston, whom Mr. Mailison meant to 
designate by the t-rm “disaf-cted.” And why sould Me. Madi- 
son, in @ fortaal communication to congress, utter this base slan- 
dex ?>-——The important elections in Massachusetts were approach- 
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posts in Amelia Island; the commander of the United States gure 
boats there giving countenance and support to the insurgents, and 
the commander of the American troops on the n-ichboring shore 
of Georgia detaching a comoany of riflemen, who accompanied 
by general Matthews, reg ived the surrender of the place to the 
Ameriean arins !—-Now f-t Mr. Madison again petuleutly clamoug 
and vilify general Craiz and the British government for employing 
Joho Henry 3 and henceforward tt bim and bis atherents reproach 
Great Britain for her attack on Copenhagen !—An artack, the sole 
objvet of which was to get possession of the Danish: feet of ships 
of war, to prevent thei falling imto the hands of her formide 
able and implacable enemy, the einperor of Franece As to Mr, 
Monro'’s details of Spanish wroogs, and the pretended title of the 
United States to West Florid.—they are so fall of errors and mig 
representations as greatly mislead the putolie mind. Tt is of public 
importance to correct them 5 and when [ ean spar: the time I will 
correet them. At present L must content myself with affirming, 
that when the barcein was made iu Paris for the purchase of Loui 
siana. West Florida was not in contemplation at a part of it, 
That the United States acver paid for it: Aad they have no ide 
to it 
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The history I have given of the East Florida business concurs 
with other acts to show the true character of our government ; by 
which the United Srates are dishonored ; and by which we may be 
drawh into a war with Great Britain and Spain. This last cousi- 
derstion Was the Cir et object of these details. If we are plunged 
intoa Cestrnctive war. it behoves Mr. Madison to have it so orought 
in as that Groat Britain may appear to be the aggressor in com- 
seenciug it-Groat Britain is the faithful aily of Spain. She has 
more than once interposed remonstiance against the acts of our 
goverpaie nt concerning the Fioridas. She alone in the present 
condition of the Spanish monareby, could be expected to send 
troops to retake and di tend Eese Fiorna. Should she do it, the 
Amcriean avd British arms will come in collisi.n—the projected 
war will commence. Mr. Macison setting apa claim to East Flo- 
rida, as the means of indemnity for the injuries the United States 
have reecdved trom Spain (al! of which is alrcady intimated, may 
be shown to bave originated with Frane:) will say of East as he 
has already said of Jest Florida, that “the president eannot adnat 
the right of Great Britain to interfire in any question relatmg to 
that provinee.”* And if the people of the United Stat: . shall be 
satisfied (and from thoi past astonishing confidence in hin aud Mr. 
Jeti-rson, we feeb authorised to expect it) the war, of consequence, 
will be a populir one.—On the principles and course of conduct of 
our rulers, wer iy to them indispensible. Without war they cannot 
raise movey. ITwilkexplain this immy next letter. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING. 

April 17, 1812, 


——— 
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Public Sentiment. 
PROCEEDINGS AT BALTIMORE. 

Ata nuinerons meeting of the democratic citizeus, held at the 
Fountain Lin, in the city of Baltimore, agreeably to public notice, 
Joseph TH. Nicholson was ealled to the chair, and Edward Johnson 
was sppointed scer tary. The chairman being requested tu state 
the o ject of the meetmg, rose, and alter temlering his acknow- 
ledenments for the distiugaished honor which had been conferred on 
Lite. by placing hina an the chair, he said, that no one could be in- 
stusible to the great crisis, to which the affairs of our common 
county Were rapidly approaching.—— The two great belligcrent 
powers of Europe, who had embroiled one halt of the civitized 
‘world in their quarrels, nnwilling that any nation should contiur 
to enjuy its prosperity, had tor some years past extended to us that 
system of rapine and plunder, whieh, in the ordinary course of 
huaan events, ought only to have been directed against cach other. 
Our citizens had been forcibly impressed, and detained in the 
most oious servitude—our commerce had been impeded in every 
channel through which it had been accustomed to flow—and injury 
avd yosult bad been heaped upon us, unt) it had b gun to be ai- 
Most guestionable, even among ourselves, whether we had spirit 
LO Fe sist. 

Cne of these nations. he said, had indeed of late held out to usa 
semblance of justic 3; but it was much to be feared that even this 
would prove vain and ilinsery. The period, however, could not 
be very distant, when, by the return of our messengers from Eu- 
rope, we should learn whe ther the solemn stipulations, in which we 
had her-totere eoufided, were avy longer deserving of confidence. 

But the other, he said. had not even pretended to do us justice— 
ovr government, sincerely desirous of Maintaining peace, bad re- 
monsuated, until their remonstranees Were regarded with indiffer- 
ence—our njnist rs, sept abroad for the purpose, had continued to 
appeal, until their appeals were answered by insult; and n-goci- 
ation had been carried on, until pegociation became a term ol va 
tional reproach. 

Under these circumstanees, said he, it is for us my countrymen, 
ia common with the rest of the American people, to decide upon 
the course Which ought to b- pursued. The time has at length ar- 
rived, when we must determine, whether by tameness and submis- 
sion, We shall sink ours Ives below the rank of an independent ba 
tion, ur Whether, by a glorious and manly effort, we shail perma- 
nently secure that independence which our forefathers handed 
dowi: tu us, as the price of their blvod, and their treasure.e—( Ap- 

plause.) 

The government of our ehoice—I thank God,—of our yet free 
and unbiassed choice—has resolved upon its course, and is prepar- 
ing fer the eontiice We have assembled here to-night, for the 
purpose of determining whether w- will give it our support in the 
mehty s rugel: inte which itis about to enter. This, my country- 
men, is Ue awful subject for deliberation ; and on such a subject, 
ean there he any diff-rene: of opinion? Sball we suffer ony mat- 
ters of local coneern to withdraw us from a cause like this? Is 
there ae Americon heart thar dors not pant with resentment ? 
Is there an American sword that will not leap from its scahiard to 
av nge the wrongs and coartumely under which we have so long 
suffired? No, my countrymen, it is impossible —Let us aet with 
ow heart, and with one hand 5 let us shew to an admiring world, 
thet however we may differ among ours-lves about some of’ our 
mit rnal concerns, yet im the great cause of our country, the Aimeri- 
can people are aniatd by one soul and by one spirit.—( Applause.) 

(The following resolutions, with the preamble, were then uua- 
niniousty adopt: ds} 

Whereas, the eritieal <ituation of the affairs of our conntry with 


of the democratic citizens of the city of Baltgmore, be held ji 
‘their respective wards on Tuesdey evening next, at 7 o’clock, at 
their usual places of ward-meetings, and in each ward elect five 
delegates, tv meet in -general committee, at the Fountain Inn, in 
| Light street, on Thursday evening next, at 7 o’clock, to take inite 
| cousideration the means most hkely to conduce to the support and 
aid of government in their efforts to maintaia, protect and defend 
national rights, honor and independence. 
Resoived, That our demoeratic breshren in the eastern and wes. 
tern precincts be, and are hereby invited to hold meetings on 
Tuesday evening next, at 7 o'clock, at Chamberlain’s tavern and 
Gorsuch’s tavern, respectively ; and eleet five delegates each, to 
mect im general committee, at the time and place already determin- 
ed upon tn the preceding resulution, for the delegates of the seve- 
val wards in the city. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published. 

JOSEPH H. NICHOLSON, chairman. 
EDWARD JOHNSON, Secretary. 

At a meeting of the general committee of democratic delegates 
from the several wards and precinets of the city of Baltimore, held on 
Phursday even: g, 21st inst. at the Fountain Inn,in pursuance of the 
resolutions adopted at a numerous mecting of democratic citizens 
on Saturday evening last, ail the delegates present, Joseph H. 
Nicholson was called to the chair, and John Montgomery appointed 
secretary, 

mi he yah resolutions, with the preamble, were unanimously 
opted: 

We, the delegates of the erty and precincts of Baltimore, in gere- 
ral committee assembled, for the purpose of taking ito cousidera- 
tion the present situation of pubke affairs, do resolve unanimously, 

Ist. Thatin the conduct of Great Britai:: tuwards the United Stat’s 
for some years past, we can perer ive nothing but a determined hos- 
tility to our national rights. She forcibly impresses our seamen, 
and detains theminhumantly in an odious servitude—she obstructs 
Our Conmerce IN every channel through which it has been accuse 
tomed to flow—she has murdered our citizens within our own wa- 
ters, and has made one attempt, at least, to dissolve the union of 
wee © states, thereby striking at the foundation of our government 
itself, 

2dhy. That the government of the United States has manifested 
the strongest desire to maintain peace and harmony with all na- 
tions, not only by observing a course of equal and exact justice to 
all, but by proposing to those with whom any differences have 
arisen, terns the most honorable and conciliatory. 

3dly. That inasmuch as Great Britain has rejected those terms, 
and still persists in violating every principle heretofore held saered 
among nations, no alternative is left to the United States, but to 
choose between war and degradation. In the choiee of these, it is 
impossible freemen should hesitate, and in the prosecution of such 
: — we pledge ourselves to support our government at every 
sazZara. 

4thly. That the conduct of France and of other powers in alli- 
ance with her and under her immediate influence, towards the 
United States, has been scarcely less attrocious than that of Eng- 
land ; and if the pending negoeiations should terminate without 
an honorable adjustment of existing differences, we have full confi- 
dence that our government will direct the most active hostilities 
to be commenced against her for a redress of onr grievances, and 
the maintenance of our rights: at the same time we wish it expli- 
citly understood, that in our well-founded complaints against foreign 
nations, Russia and Sweden are not to he included. 

Ordered, Vhat the above resolutions be signed by all the mem- 
hers of the general committer. and that they be transmitted by the 
chairman to the pr sident of the United States. 

Joseph H. Nicholson, A. R Levering, David Fulton, Charles 
Bohn, William B. Barney, John Montgomery, Christopher Hughes, 
jun. Benjamin Berry, Nathan Levering. J. W. McCulloeh, Wil- 
liam Camp, J. S. Hollins, Joseph Jamison, James Hutton, Peter 
Diffenderffer, S. Briscoe, E. G. Woodyear, Hezekiah Niles, James 
armstrong, Joseph Smith, Daniel Conn, John Kelso, Hezekiah 
Price, George Miileman, James C. Dew, J. A. Buchanan, Lemuel 
Taylor, Luke Tiernan, William Wilson, J. L. Donaldson, L. Hol- 
lingsworth, James Martin, James Wilson, G. J. Brown. Richard 
Mackall, Edward Johnson, George Stiles, James Williams, William 
McDonald, William Pechin, James Biays, David Burke, Thorndike 
Chase, Timothy Gardner, Thomas Sheppard, George Warner, 
. F. Williams, J. H. MeCulloch, Theedorick Bland, Christian 

aum. 

The following resolution was submitted and adopted : 

Resolved, by the general committee of the city and preeincts of 
Baltimore, that it be and hereby is recommended to the democratic 
citizens of the several connties of this state, to assemble and take 
into consideration the situation of public affairs, for the purpose of 
eXpressing av opinion ther: on. 

Ordered, ‘Vhat the proceedings and resolutions adopted, be pub- 
lished. JOSEPH H. NICHOLSON, chairman: 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS AT PHILADELPHIA. 





, The Triumph of Patriotism. 
Great pains having been taken latterly to communicate an ime 


& view to its foreign relat ons, ts, st this moment, of the utinost | pression of the aversion of the first congressional district of Penn- 


ene ri: and it may he important thet the sentiments of the | 
friends to the iotegvity of the union, and of the government as ad- 
ministered, shoul! be, wherever practicable, publicly declared 
With roi renee to public measures, upow which dencnd the future) 
safety and pros erty of the United States 5 therefor , | 
Resolved, Chat it ve, and hereby is recommended, that meetings : 


Oe = 


*Mouroe’s letter to Foster, July 8, 1811, 





sylvania, to the energetic measures of the federal government. it 
was deemed proper to give this mist presentation that emphaticat 
and [egitimat. contradiction, which the voice of the people the m- 
selves always unequivocally affords. Accordingly, on very short 
notices, the usual preparatory measures were taken for a general 
meeting at 3 o'clock iv the afternoon of Wednesday the 20th inst- 
Before the time appointed av immense coucourse from the city aod 


} ail parts of the county, with some from Delaware county, were al- 


ready on the ground; and by half-past three o’cleck, the whole 
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Sepublican phalanx, in all its renovated union and symmetry, Cotr 
sisting of not less than twelve thousand citizens, Were at their 
posts» At four o’clock oreeisely William Jones, Esq. was called 
tu the chair, and James West appointed seerctary- 

The purpose of the meeting having been bricfly explained by 
the chairman, the following address was read by Charles Ingersol, 
and adopted, not only unanimously, but with the reiterated peals 
of the brartiest ass-ut, as were all the resulutions, which were read 
and severally put by the chairman. 


THE CITIZENS 
Of the first congressional district of Pennsylvania, to their fellow. 
citizens, the people of the United S.atese 


Fellow-citizens, 

The friends of the United States and of thtir constituted 
authorities, residing within the first congressional district of Penn- 
sylvauia, deeply impressed with the solemnity of the impending 
crisis, and trusting that their voice will not be without some 
effect among the American people, have met together for the 
purpose of comparing and collecting the genearl sentiment in this 
quarter of the republic, and submit the following as the deliberate, 
unbdassed and unanimous result. 

The story of American wrongs has been so often told, that the 
patriotic heart sickens at their disgusting re-capitulation; yet, as 
prelacing this last appeal, and for this, as we most anxiously hope, 
the last time, it may not be improper bricfly to sketch an outline 
of that unparalleled, unmitigated, intolerable series of natioval 
outrages, against which, after tov long an endurance, the only re- 
public extant is now at length about to exhibit the magnificent spee 
tacle of an empire of freemen in the armor and attitude of defensive 
war—war for their sovereignty. their rights, their blessin s—war for 
the reclaination of their propért y; their persons—war for their hones 
and dumestic altars—~a war, stayed off ’tll every possible effort 
at reconciliation has heen put to beggary and shame——a war, to 
which net ove distillation from the subti’, anti-republican essences 
of ambition or aggrandizem: nt has contributed, but which will 
flow from the rock of self defence—-a war, without which or 
the nghts it is to be waged for, our sovereignty is servility, our 
commerce a colonial trale, our persons exposed to pillage, our 
property to piracy, our boasted institutions piles of theoretical ruins, 
and peace itself, that most desirable of all political enjoyments, a 
contumely and a curse. 

_ From the tremendous concussions which have agitated Europe 
since the eruption of the Freach revolution, the United States of 
America wis: ly kept aloof, in an avowed impartial, unexceptiona- 
ble neutrality ; not as those who envy us, all dge, fattening our 
soil with the disasters of the belligerents——for European wars 
and the British treaty restricted instead of expanded the immense 
commercial resources of the North American cuntinent—ut 
with character+tic enterpriz:, integrity aud advantagr pursuing the 
broad highways of emolument, and acquiring in tranquility and 
forbearance whatever was not withh-Id or wrested from us, by the 
freat Maritime powers. While havoc, famine and dilapidation were 
desolating the kingdoms of Europe, peace, plenty and prosperity, 
driven from their abodes in that region, fled over the troubled At 
Jantic, and set up the ark of thir covenantin the delightful wilder- 
ness of this modern land of proinise. 

With the exception of some commercial vexations in 1794 and 
1797, the fortunes of the only republic seemed to be enhanced, as 
it were by an especial providence, to give irresistible splendor and 
atiraction to their contrast with the fallen fortunes of all those 
monarchies from which the original settlers of this country sprang. 
An advancement in population and affluence, an improvement i 
science and the arts, in agriculture and commerce, and an exuhe- 
rance of the products of the earth, and an accumulation of the 
profits of the sea, transcending all ex smple, all calculation, all hope, 
distinguished the destinies of the American federation ; and with 
certainly the lightest allotment of the evils inseparable from hu- 
manity that ever fell to any people. without foreign or domestic 
wars, without taxation, without any more of the pressure of go- 
Vernment than was absolutely necessary to keep the bands of socic- 
ty together, the pert+ction of polity was accomplished, and the vi- 
sions of philanthropists r-alized, in the establishment, administra- 
tion and astonishing success of our free, republican institutions. 

While thus situated, f-low-citizens, thus prospering among our 
selves, the conflict in Europe persisted to rage with unabated vio- 
lence ; and, with a short, ichnive piterlude of cessation in 1802, 
its fury fur nineteen years has never interiitted. It was always 
evident that commerce was originally one main objcet of the con- 
pend Fogg that it is now the only object, appears to be conceded on 

es. 

England, the first maritime power in the world. who opened 
the batteries of her attack, with all the kingdons of Europe for 
her allies, being uniformly defeated in the successive cvalitions 
she subsidized, nally, in 1806, was feft alone to maintain the un- 
equal conflict against all her former auxilliaries ; then, or soon af 
ter, subdued into the ranks, and maintaining the quarrel, of her 
Predominant enemy, At this conjuncture, foiled, oppressed aad 
a down, with a devouring navy to employ,a vast mass of manu- 
actures to dispose of, jealous and apprehensive of our already w 4 

Frown greatness and commercial cunpetitioa, th- ministry of G. 
which tee nae to one of those expedients of national desperation, 
ond \ : the dishonest contrivances of a delinquent individual, 
ethene a0 ley May serve the moment, and however they nay injure 
The je ats recoil with th: in Worst re-action on their authors. 
ed im a, Great Britain, behind the rampart of a navy deem- 

aan - i le, set the exccrahle example of opealy violating the 
agg om and of trampling npow the imaunities of neutral 

‘hay Per er, from its fragments, to level with surer effet, the 
Sdweatiinen aiming at victorious France. ‘The voice of America, 
road on pap So instantaneously raised against this infamous in- 

eee re comity and usages of sovereign and neutral states. 

own of any consequence en our seaboard, Sut applied to 





the federal government for redress, by solemn protest at least, if 
“wot More energetic opposition, against Britannic aggri vement. 
All parties, all classes were united ; and the voice of tie country 
deseemled ny acclamation upon its rulers, de nanding retribution. 

Our Eugtish autagonists were engaged witha foe nowis. siow to 
imitate their injustice. ‘The conqueror of continental Europe, i 
the hour of overwhelming voctory.——in his «xulting canp,— 
amidst the crash of principalities aud the groans of royal dissolu 
tion —the arbiter of dismautled thrones —at such a tine——in 
such a scene——tracing, as it were the fate of worlds with the puiot 
of the sabre oma drum-head im the field of battl-——the conqu - 
ror of continental Earope wrote his fiat in answer to the fiat of 
Engiish defianee—and in an instant, by the sorcery of pow: ¢, 
the east and west, the north ang seuth, were lucked up in titer 
respective precincts, and forbidden on pain of contiseation, coufl » 
gration, annihilation, to appear on the accustomed domains of all 
nations. _ 

We were the happiest people on the earth, fellow-citizens. We 
were reposing in profuund peace. We were governed iy magus 
trates who loved peace ; and who had uot learned from protracted, 
abortive negociation, that neguciation avails nothing with the gi- 
gantic Wrong-doers we had te deal with. Our policy was neatrale 
Our system was pacitic and precautionary.——W> shut our own 
gat:s and denied ourselves the profits to avoid the embarrassnents 
of foreign traffic. We negociated. When sent sway without sa 
tisfaction, ourpministers returned again and again to the iexorab.e 
audiences of domination. —Sullen silenee, or iusuling menaces 
were the only answers we could obtain. 

Soon after, the murder of our countrymen ia the Chesapeake 
was superadded to aggravate these injuries. The people viish a 
to arms.—But a pacific administration, still not despairing of par 
cifie redress, stayed the noble ardor of the country Ciat countrg 
which is always full of noble ardor—whose fiest burst will rebuke 
its calumniators and scatter its enemies in prostration atm discuute 
hiture. 

Che right of search, as it is called, another of the catalogue of 
our wrongs, interpolations of various other iad. fensible ciaiins inte 
th» code of nations, tog: ther with the rigorous enforeeme..t of cere 
tain absurd and antiquated, but revived pretensions, were also 
brought to bear upon our almost exhausted paticnee. By way of 
retaliation for which impositiens from one belligerence. the oth t 
exercised the more distressing, though not more uljustifiable, aue 
thority of actually burning and destruying our ships and cargues 
on the ocean. 

During these aggressions, f-How-citizens, the deadliest of all, the 
late refinement upon outrage, which was reserved for the page of 
modern history, that foul aad iudeliatite stain on the bearings of 
our independenee, the right of impressment, as it is also miscalled, 
has becn systematically exercised on our persons; and not less than 
s-ven thousand American citizens, have becn dragg+d from their 
vecupations, their country, their families—setourged like malefac- 
tors—chained like gallcy-slaves to the sides of British shigs—-x- 
posed and slaughtered like pirates—and their wives and children 
subjected to an uunatural widowhood and orphanage, while Uiese 
deplorabl- victims themseives, by fure> of British service and 
British law, are compelled to become denizens of that monarehy, 
which prohibits expatriation, and assumes to itself jurisdiction to 
reclaim, whenever fouud, the fugitives from its impressiments, its 
taxation and its igiuoemiiious barddhipe of existences 

It wonld be easy, fellow-citizens, to magnily this retrospect with 
many other indignities, aud with the hideous details of those thus 
eursorily noticed. But the volume is already overcharge’; and 
it is necessary to break off the narrative, which has been so often, 
se much more strikingly unfolded, that its imag s must be engraven 
onthe memory of every lover of hiscountry. We might els+ carry 
your attention from the sea to the laud: and arresting it first om 
the frontier. where the tomahawk of the savage is prompted to 
the butchery of our ancunscious settlers, by the iufernal stratas 
gems of ruthless England—diceet it afterwards to the more civilized 
department of the union, to our cities, to our fircsides, where the 
inode of attack again appears adapted to the secne of its operation, 
anda glozing, civilized British spy is found, tike the serp oot im 
Eden, tempting our weakness with untried changes, and with all 
the wiliness of his nature, beguiling us to our perdition. 

But it is unneeessary, we repeat, to dwell ou the host of excite- 
ment, which march before and beckon us to combat. We have 
borne more than ever any peopl- did without an appeal to arise 
We have left unattempted no striving for adjustment. We have 
expended all the stores of pacifications ; and do not brandish the 
sword with the right hand, till the olive branch has witvered in the 
left. We have depreeated tong enough our unappeasabl-, insidious 
assailants, more dreadful, more perniciois in their asndush, than 
they couid be in flagrant war. We have becn more plundered of 
our treasure, While suing for accommodation, More aus-d, ore 
injured, than we should have been in the sane p-riod of hostilities : 
and the current of our national character, of cur national existence 
Ff Huw-citizens, is gliding out of view, while we tiager oi the shore, 
vainly imploring the mo asters of the decp to s#are us. 

The season for action has arrived—arrived, did we say? as our 
fruitless but laudable exertions to avért the last resore painfully 
prove, it arrived but tooloug ago: And placing cur lighest trust 
in that Being, who sometim.s in his inscrutable providence. af- 
fliets the just, but oftener requites their cosstaney, we are lilies 
wise full of confidence in the peuple of these Unit -d States, in the 
righteousness of their cause, in the alacrity aml cnergy ot thar 
aroused endeavors. We eall to miad, tellow-eitizens, tie formet 
struggle with Great Briian; when, without arms or am Tuition, 
suldicrs or officers, garrisons or ships, treasury or preparation of 
any kind, without even conpact or goyerument Besides a Commend 





sympathy and common enthusiasn, the theu thinly scattered people 
of the Atlantic coast,snufling subjcetion on the gale ata distance, 





erected themselves like a column, on whose summit Hosted the 
banners of liberty, and alone on the defenceless beach br asted the 
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onset of vain-glorious invasion—undismayed at reverses, unsubdued 
by privations—persevering, judefatigalle. imvincible—gradually 
advancing to discipline, organization and vietory—achieving at the 
end of seven years of toil and alternate fortune, that independence 
We are how in Our turn challenged to sustain. 

We call to mind fellow-citizens, the yet more distant annals, 
the discovery of our beloved country, When Columbus the type of 
the Aimerican character, in a frail bark, with a disaffected and 
coward crew, buoyant on the trackless and unknown descrts ot 
the western ocean, braving all dangers, and doubts more terrible 
then dangers, soil kept due onward his undaunted Course, till these 
shores appeared—the reward of resolution and a just confidence— 
these shores now covered with a populous, powertul and martial 
republic, whose citizens need nothing but to be resolved and justly 
co: fident jn themselves, to conquer, like Columbus, and the heroes 
oi their own revolution, the seemingly stupendous obstacles which 
Inlatuated injustice opposes to the accomplishment of their final 
aid permianent emancipation. : 

Resvived, As the opinion of this meeting, that the only efficient 
remedy for the protracted aad aggravated evils which affliet our 
Country, will be found in a prompt, vigorous, open Wat ; with that 
power whose edicts blockade the entire continent of Euro ©; save 
Only such parts as rquire our justrumentality to circulate her 
products, and supply her navy and military expeditions—whose 
Hcts wt only piunder our lawful commerce upon the high seas, 
but bluckade our own harbors, and vivlate the liberty of our citi 
Zens by the flagicious criine of Enpressment—whose councils have 
the audacity to avow these crimes as their permanent systen ol 
naritime rights; and stimulate our e:tizens to acts of fraud and 
Violence, in order to sustaia her monstrous scheme of universal 
movvpoly, piracy, and swmuggiing— P 

A prompt aud vigorous war! not for the hberty and impover- 
ished Conn ree of the moment, Lat for our impresenptdle rights 
of sovireiguty, the hoerty of our citizens, and the future free e- 
Cujation of the immens ly aecunulatig surplus products, ot this 
free, fertile and extensive continent. ‘These are legitimate aad 
inevitable causes of war. . 

Resolved, That th liberal and impartial conduct of the executive 
of the United Stats, more especially in the military and naval 
Appoiutinents, tustead of producing a candid-andig: arrous sacrifice 
of prejudice aud party passions, on the altar of union, at the simrme 
of our country; bins from a virulent faction, the fungus of party 
oppusition, been returned with a malevolent and trantorons Cot 
spiracy to withhold andimpede the national resourees- discourage 
end obstruct the recruiting service—traduce the character and 
motives of the government—and organize discontent, disaffection 
ahi Criminal resistane:. 

Resolved, That without distinction of party, we respect and 
esteem all who are devoted to the true interest. honor aud inde- 
pendence of our commontcountry —who recognize the only prin- 
ciple upon which free government can exist; the will of the ma- 
jority constitutionally proiiounced, and who are ready to obey that 
will with zeal and fidelity, 


Resolved, That judging from the firm, decisive tone of the ex= 


ecutive message to congress, followed by co-operative measures of 
preparation for the “armour and attitude demanded by the crisis, 
(irresistibly impelled by unceasing provocation)—the recent call 
of the house of represcitatives, with the mamfcst intention of as- 
suming that attitude; and our own convictions of the immediate 
necessity of that awful appeal: We pledge to the covstituted au- 
thorities of our country, in the most solemn and deliberate manner, 
ai} the faculties of body and mind, and all the resources and 
means with which it has pleased the Almighty to endow us; to 
sustain to the last extremity the war they may cause to be waged 
against Great Britain, the most attrucious and obdurate aggressor. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to those 
members of congress who have supported and shall continue to 
maintain the rights, honor and independeuce of the nation, and in 
particular to that noble phalanx, the democratic delegation cf 
Pennsylvania, the keystone of the splendid arch, whose base is the 
solid, and we trust, imuutable rock of the union. , 
Resolved, ‘That attested copies of the proceedings of this meeting 
be torwarded by the chairmao to the president of th. United States 
—the pesident of the senate, ant the speaker of the house of re- 
presentatives, and each mergber of the Pennsylvania delegation. 
Resolved, “Chat thes proceedings of this meeting, signed by the 
chairman and attested by the secretary, be published in the demo- 
eratic papers of this city, and that 5000 handbills of the same be 
struck off for circulation under the direction of the following com- 
mittee, viz. Robert Patterson, John Binns, Charles J. Ingersol, 
James Carson, Johu L. Leib, William Duncan, Wilham West, 
Frederick Hueckly, A. Hargesheimer, Robert MeMullan, Jacob 
Holgate, ©. 2. Anderson, Jacob Richards, and G. G,. Leiper. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be and are hereby 
given tuthe chairmanand secretary. 
Resulved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to the se- 
cretary of the sub-committee of delegates (Charles Lugersol.) 
WILLIAM JONES, Chairman, 
JAMES WEST, Sceretary. 


RUODE ISLAND LEGISLATURE, 


In general assembly, May session, A. D 1812, 

Whereag, trom the aspect of our foreign relations, and more 
especially from the charact ¢ of the mecsaures,adopted and pro- 
posed to be adopted by congress during their present session, it is 
seriously to be apprcly nded that-our country will soon be plunged 
into a runous war, tinless a ciear expression of the publie opinion 
shail corr-et the dangerous and erroneous impression which ap- 
pears io have been made on the general governinent, that the 

ypie are desirous of war, and do approve of the measures calctu- 
Yared to produce it. And whereas it is both the right and duty of 





the people, either immediately, or by their representatives, upon 
occasions so important, and’ in times so alarming as the present, ty 
express their sentiments upon public affairs and also the privilege 
of rulers to be informed of those sentiments. 

_ 1. Resolved, That for ourselves individually, and as representa. 
tives of the freemen of this state, we depreeate war at all tines, 
and is vey & at a time when the pecuniary resources of the 
country have been exhausted and cut off, both by the depredations 
and seqnestrations of foreign powers, and by our own ruineus 
commercial restrictions: when by the raising of a large military 
foree, for the purpose of territorial conquests, great expenses will 
be incurred, and heavy} burthens imposed, while from the very 
limited appropriations made for the protection of commerce and 
the defence of our seaports, the former will be exposed to certain 
capture, and the Jatter to invasion and pillage, thereby leaving the 
burthens to be borne almost eutirely by the agricultural int: rest. 

On the question, shall the preamble and first resolution pass, the 
ayes and noes were, ayes 42 noes 23. 

_2. Resolved, That from the extent of our commerce. the imme- 
diate and important interest which the whole community have in 
its encouragement, and the entire dependence of many of our 
citizens for support upon the employm nt it affords. the legisla 
tive restriction upon trade operate with peculiar severity upon 
this state; that from our inability to sustain the inereasing bur- 
thens of war, destitute of public funds and public lands. and de. 
pending in time of peace upon direct taxes for the support of our 
stat’ government, the proposed land tax and internal taxes of the 
United States will be exceedingly oppressive upon our citizens, 
and that the accessible situation and defenceless state nf our har- 
Dors and seaports, and their superior eligibility, as a naval resort for 
th: eruizers of an enemy, rendering them exposed to invasion, and 
liable to capture, will cause war, under such circu mstaness, to be 
ruinous to many of our towns, and eventually injurious to the 
whole state. 

On the question, shall the second resojution pass, the ayes and 
noes were, ayes 45, noes 70. 

3. Resolved, That when the unequalled privations, sufferings and 
exertions of the citizens of this state, during the revolutionary 
war. are considered, it carmot be doubted, that whenever the coun- 
try shall necessarily be involved in a war, they will again exhibit 
the saine patience, fortitu le and patriotism. 

On the question shall the third resolution pass, voted and passed 
unanimously. 

4. Resolved, That the senators from this state in congress be 
instructed, and the representatives requested, to use their utmost 
endeavors to canse the legislative restrictions on commerce to be 
removed, to prevent the passing of the proposed laws for imposing 
direct taxes.and also to oppose all measures which may be brought 
forward ten‘ing to mvolve the country in war. 

On the fourth resolution, the aves aud noes were, ayes 39, noes 26, 

5. Resolved, That if these desirable objects eannot be obtained, 
and war shall appear to be unavoidable, our senators and represen- 
tatives be instruet*d to represent to congress and the executive, 
the exposed and defene+less situation of this state, the want of 
arms for our militia, and the importance of our harbors and sea- 
perts to the United States, and to urge upon government the pro- 
pricty, necessity and practicability of their defence, and tto solicit 
and claim from them adequate and timely means of defence and 
security against those iminent dangers and perils to which we are 
to be unwillingly exposed. 

O.. the Jast resolution the ayes and noes were, ayes 55, noes 9. 

On the main question, shall the resolutions pass, the ayes and 
noes were as follow: 

AYES—Me-ssrs. Almy, N. Arnold, S. Arnold, Boss, Bowen, 
Brayton, Bridgham, Bull, Child, B Greene, Gorton, S, Green, 
Grinnell. Hagadorn, Hazard, Holdon, Hoppin, Hoxsie, Kivyeon’ 
Kaighn, M’Corrie, Matthewson, Noyes, Olney, Peck, Potter, Rhodes’ 


.| Salisbury, Sards, N. Smith, Steere, Thurston, Totten, Watson, 


Watterman, J. Wells, White. Wilkinson—338. 

NOES— Messrs. Angell, Brown, Cross, D’ Wolf, Haile, Hopkins, 
Humphrey, Knight, Mann, S. Mason, Pearce, Seott, Whipple, 
Woodman—14, 

House of Rebresentatives, May 9, 1812. 
Voted by order. 
THOMAS BURGESS, Clerk. 

In the senate, read the same day and concurred unanimously 
with thisaddition: Resolved, That his excellency the governor be 
requested to transmit copies of the preceding resolutions to the 
the senators and representatives from this state in the congress of 
the United States. By order, 

SAMUEL EDDY, Secretary. 

In the house of representatives, read the same day and eoncut- 
red with amendments. By order, 

THOMAS BURGESS, Clerk. 








Major-Gen. Thomas Pinkney. 
From the Georgia Chronicle. 


In June, 1775, major Pinkney, brother to general 
Charles Cotesworth, was appointed a captain in the 
first regiment of South Carolina regulars ; he con- 
tinued in service in the same regiment until the end 
of the war. He was always known to be active, 
zealous, industrious in discipline, enterprising and 
brave in the field, and a humane, careful, as well 38 
severe officer in well ordering his men,—He was 
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highly beloved and respected by the officers anc 
men of the whole regiment. 

Mijor Pinkney was second in command of a light 
infaatry corps of 114 men, on the 20th of June, 
1779, on the left of the American army at the bat- 
tle of Stono; two companies of Highlanders, com- 
manded by captain Collin Campbell, of 108 men, 
attacked this light infantry; when by a spirited 
mode of attack, made on the said two companies, 
recommended by major Pinkney, (which was to 
cuarge bayonet with loaded arms, and to, fire when 
coming into contact)—the British force was im an 
instant overturned, and only eight of the two com- 
panies escaped. Major Piokney’s talents are well 
known, and his character both public and private, 
is Without blemish. One of his old so'diers. 





——~ 


The war in the Peninsula. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 181.) 


Siege of Gerona. Battles between Marshal Auge- 
reau and General Blake. Hostalrich taken by the 
French. Capitulation of Gerona. The Duke de 
Parque defeats Marchand at Zamanes: and is 
soon after vanquished at Tormes by Kellerman.— 
Combination of the Spanish army for the purpose 
ef retaking Madrid Battle at Occana in which 
the French gain a complete victory. Jeflection on 
the conduct of Spanish affairs. Arrival of the 
Marquis of Wellesley as ambussador from the court 
of Great Britain to the Supreme Junta. His ad 
vice and opinions on the war. 


When the Spaniards were left to themselves, by 
the British, being withdrawn from their aid, they 
continued to carry on the war in their own manner 
—a manner that exhibited all the enthusiasm with 
little of the kill of the soldier. When they went 
to the field of combat, they fought bravely ; but their 
atiention was divided between too many objects, 
and being directed by no single principle of union, 
it was impossible to strike any decisive blow.— 
With this desultory sort of warfare, the French, 
too, seemed to be satisfied, after they were prevent- 
ed from crossing the Sierra Morena—and being no 
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industry and ardent love of liberty now kept full 

pace with the Arragonese and the Biscayans. 

Gerona was as necessary to the movements and 

operations of the French on the side of the eastern 

Pyrenees, as it was to the Spaniards for the purpose 

of checking and retarding the progress of the ene- 

my ; and it was also desirable that it should be held 

as an animating example of what the natives were 

ible and determined to effect, where, from local 

circumstances, the superior force and skill of the 

French could be of little avail. 

Not deterred by the ill success of two attempts to 

capture this town, the French advanced against it a 

third time, in a more regular and cautious manner. 

The inhabitants had nothing to depend upon but their 
ewn valor; but, knowing that they held the key to 
the whole province of Catalonia, they resolved to 
defend themselves to the utmost. There was scarce- 
ly any other strong post in the city than the castle 
of Montjoy. Against this the French directed all 
their force in repeated attempts, which were repuls- 
ed with the most heroic bravery. On the 7thof July, 
ihe assailants having effected three breaches in the 
walls of the castle, proceeded to the assault. The gar. 
rison, though fewer in number and enfeebled by un- 
remitted duty, repelled the French five times with 
great slaughter. From this time, until the middle 
of August, they contented themselves with bom- 
barding the fortress and the city of Gerona, and with 
intercepting all the supplies that were destined for 
the former. Warned by the repulse which they had 
suffered on the memorable 7th of July, they deter- 
mined to proceed with more caution and to carry on 
the siege inaregular and scientific manner. They, 
therefore, began to raise the necessary works ;— 
which they did under great difficulties, being obliged 
to raisé them on a rock, and to form their intrench- 
ments in the presence and under the fire of the gar- 
rison. At length the besieged, finding themselves 
unable any longer to defend the castle, retired, un- 
molested, on the 12th of August, into the city of 
Gerona; leaving the enemy only a heap of ruins, 
and a few pieces of cannon that had become almost 
unfit for use. The French, however, by the pos- 
session of this castle, were enabled to carry on the 
siege of the city with greater advantage; and the 


longer pushed forward by the restless impetuosity of |inhabitants, increased in their numbers by the gar- 


the emperor in person, they appeared to abandon 
the plan of advancing into the south of Spain. 


rison, were reduced to great extremities by the want 
of provisions and the most necessary articles for the 


Much might have been done at this period, if|sick and wounded. General Blake, who command. 


the Spanish troops had been sufficiently provided 
with the munitions of war, their generals with vigor, 


ed the Spanish army in Catalonia, determined to 
throw into Gerena, not only a supply of provisions 


and the junta with intelligence. ‘The power of Jo-|and other necessaries, but also a reinforcement of 


seph was feeble and precarious, and little exertion 
was required to drive him a second time from the 


troops. With this view, he made such movements 
and arrangements, as indicated an intention of at- 


gates of Madrid. Of no other part of the penin-jtacking the enemy m a quarter directly opposite to 
Sila than Navarre, could the invaders boast a secure|that by which a convoy was to be sent into the city. 


Pssession. It is true that they occupied most parts 


A body of 1200 infantry supported by cavalry, sent 


horth of the Vagus and the Ebro: but like the|against the enemy’s troops, stationed at Brunolas, 


hide which was used as a symbol to Alexander, to 


commenced an attack against them with so much 


show the futility of his conquests, the moment the |vigor, as induced them to think that the convoy for 
Pressure of a military footstep was removed, the |the supply was under the escort of this body of Spa- 


Spirit of the Spaniards revolted against the new nish troops. 


Notwithstanding the excellent posi- 


Government. They openly disclaimed the authority tion which the French occupied at Brunolas, and 
which had been imposed ‘upon them, and clamored |that strengthened by intrenchments, the Spaniards 
for a restoration of their ancient rights. The most gained the summit of the hill, and there planted the 


Persevering resistance was displayed in the pro- 
vinces nearest to the Pyrenees. Biscay, though 
vexed by the frequent incursions of the enemy, sul- 
‘Ted nothing to damp her patriotism or appal her 
COrage. Zaragoza was the watchword among the 
rave Biscayans to rouse the inert, to brace the 
timid and encourage the feeble. The Catalonians 


Spanish colors. The enemy secing the success of 
what they deemed a real object of attack, weakened 
the other part of their army in order to send rein- 
forcements to Brunolas, and by threatening to turn 
the Spanish detachment, obliged it to descend into 
the plain. Inthe meantime a body of 4,000 infantry 
and 500 cavalry, escorted along the right bank 





wre well known in Spanish story, and their active 


of the river Tor, on which Gerona is situated, a 
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convoy of nearly 2,000 mules; and after deteating 
the enemy, succeeded in effecting their entrance 
into the city. As soon as the French perceived this 
manauvre, they invested the city more closely, in 
order to prevent the return of the mules and drivers. 
But by «a variation of the same manceuvre, Biake 
got them all back, afier being one day and two 
nights in town, and without losing a single mule or 
horse. _The garrison of Gerona was thus raised to 
the effective strength of 3,000 men, and supplied with 
an abundant store of provisions, and the necessary 
articles for the sick and wounded. 

St. Cyr and Verdier, the French generals, were 
exasperated at being baffled by the skill and enter- 
prize of Blike; and so far from abandowing the 
siege 6f Gerona, which had been strengthened by 
these. additional supplies of men and provisions, 
they determined to prosecute it with renewed vigor. 
The 19tn of September was fixed upon for the as- 
sault, and they expected the day with the most san- 
guine hopes of success. The walls of the city hac 
been levelled to a great extent, the houses were re- 
duced to ruins, and three practicable breaches had 
already been made. Against these breaches three 
strong columns were sent—and against these divi- 
sions, not only all the garrison, but all the inhabi- 
tants, who were capable of doing and thing, present- 
ed themselves with alacrity. The people were by no 
means daunted—they contemplated the struggle 
that was about to be made with the calm deliberation 
of resolute courage. The junta assembled at the 
usual place to direct the storm, and the ladies of all 
ranks prepared to assist the wounded ; and, in short, 
one spirit, the spirit of independence, united and 
animated the defenders of Gerona. On the first on 
set the enemy mounted two of the most extensive 
breaches, and penetrated as far as some of the neigh- 
boring houses; but their success was momentary: 
they were repulsed with dreadfw slaughter. After 
being driven back three times, the fury of the 
French, worked up to a prenzy, could no longer 
be directed by the skill of their officers. Collecting 
themselves into one desperate bedy they advanced 
to the fourth charge, like the impetuous whirlwind 
that drives every thing before it. This was a criti- 
cal moment—the Spaniards were both resolute and 
enthusiastic—for their wives and children, their 
household goods—every thing that can endear man 
to life were behind and their bitterest foes were in 
front. Fortunately for the defenders their enthusi- 
asm was regulated bya clear and steady perception 
of the faults and rashness of the enemy, which en- 
abled them to seize upon every advantage, that such 
conluct gives, in civil as wellas in military warfare. 
The French, wearied out by the cool opposition 
with which they were met, and reduced in numbers 
by the galling fire which was incessantly poured up- 
on them from the open street, the eoncealed win- 
dow, and the overhanging parapets, were at length 
eompelled to retreat—and Gerona was once more 
saved. The emperor was so provoked at the failure 
of this assault, that he ordered the generals who 
conducted it, St. Cyr and Verdier, to repair to Pa- 
ris, to undergo an mivestigation, 

The command of the besieging army was then 
bestowed upon Augereau, (the duke of Castiglione) 
who, warned by the fate of his predecessors, imme- 
diately altered the plan of operations, and resolved 
to direct his attention to Blike’s army, before ano- 
ther attempt should be made upon Gerona. Blake 
had posted his troops on the heights of Brunolis, 
from which the French general exerted all his skill 
and force to drive him. 

On one side of these heights the ground is so co- 





vered with woods, that a large body of men may 
pass unmolested and unnoticed. Herea body of the 
French, amounting to about 3,000 strong, made an 
attack: as they had reached the Spanish advanced 
posts before they were observed, they succeeded in 
throwing gen. Blake’s troops into partial disorder 
and dismay. Buta party of men advancing from the 
centre to the support of the advanced posts, the 
French were prevented from deriving any import. 
ant advantage from this sudden and unexpected at. 
tack ; and upon the junction of the W :iloon guards 
with the advanced posts, and the body from the 
centre, they were compelled to retreat with consi- 
derable loss. But Augereau was not to be discon- 
certed by a single failure :—he renewed the attack 
with a superior force, and at length compelled 
Blake to retreat to a considerable distance from Ge- 
rona. 

Marshal Augereau being informed by his spies, 
or, as tne French call them, acents, which he took 
care to have in every part of Catalonia, that large 
magazines were formed at Hostalrich, for the pur- 
pose of supplying both Gerona and Blake’s army, 
sent a strong detachment against them, under the 
command of general Pino, early in November.— 
Hostalrich was strongly fortified ; and in front of 
the fortifications the advanced posts of the French 
were drawn up, while a battalion of 800 men occupi- 
ed an almost impregnable position at Massanet. The 
entrance into the town itself was defended by a body 
of 2,000 men, and nearly all the inhabitants. The 
French having driven in the advanced posts and the 
battalion at Massanet, set fire to the gates of Hostal- 
rich, and took possession of one quarter of the city by 
storm. But in the streets the Catalonians made a most 
obstinate resistance ; disputing every inch of ground 
with desperate fierceness. From every house they as- 
sailed their enemies with a destructive fire of mus- 
ketry. At length they succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of the princip.1 quarters of the town, when 
the inhabitants joining the troops of the line, drew 
up in the centre on a level piece of ground and stood 
for some time firm, against the repeated attacks of 
the besiegers. But they were finally compelled to 
submit, and the whole town with all its magazines, 
fell into the hands of the French. Blake was with- 
ina few leagues distance from Hostalrich ; but ow- 
ing to his defeat at Belchite, he did not feel himself 
sufficiently strong to relieve it; or even to defend 
tHose magazines which were so essential to his own 


army, and the inhabitants of Gerona, between whom. 


and Bloke, Augereau had now placed himself. Ge- 
rona was now hopeless ; but the town did not sut- 
render until the walls had become useless, and the 
people were exhausted by fatigue and famine. On 
the 10th December, 1809, it capitulated and the 
French entered on the following day—they found 
eight standards and 200 pieces of cannor. The 
garrison stipulated that they should evacuate the 
city with all the honors of war: and it was agreed 
that they should be conducted to France as prison- 
ers of war: the persons and property of the inhabi- 
tants were to be held sacred, and the Catholic reli- 
gion be protected. 

Towards the beginning of the month of Novem: 
ner the Spanish army consisted of three divisions. 
The right wing was commanded by Blake, whose 
fate we have just seen: the centre was under gene- 
rals Cuesta and the duke D'Albuquerque, who had 
succeeded Venegas, appointed commander of Ca- 
diz: the left was confided to the duke del Parque. 
This general possessed every qualification of a good 
officer, but experience ; and this, it was hoped, his 
situation and talents would soon teach him. He 
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was posted a few leagues south of Salamanca, on 
the heights of Zamanes. It was his business to 
watch a division of the French army, which stretch- 
ed from Placentia to that city, and whose move- 
ments indicated an intention of laying siege to Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo. This army was commanded by ge- 
nerul Marchand, who succeeded Ney. Before they 
could make any attempt upon Ciudad Rodrigo, it 
was absolutely necessary to drive the Spaniards 
from their strong fastness on the heights of Za- 
manes. Nature had given great advantages to this 
post, and they were improved on this occasion by 
all that art could do. But the army was composed 
of raw peasants and undisciplined soldiers, of whom 
Marchand calculated on an easy conquest; and 
therefore, when he departed from Salamanca, he 
proclaimed to the inhabitants, that after he had an- 
nihilated this army, he should march against the 
other division under the command of Ballestanos. 
The duke de} Parque’s army was composed of 30,000 
men, and the French force amounted to 10,000 in- 
faniry and 1200 cavalry, supported by 14 pieces of 
artillery. This force he divided into three columns, 
which were destined against ihe right and left wing 
and the centre of the Spanish army. The attacks 
on the centre and right were but feints to cover the 
real object which was the left, where the Spani- 
ards were weakest. Here they enjoyed a momen- 
tary success. The Spznish cavalry, according to! 
custom, fled at the approach of their enemies, leav-| 
ing the left fank exposed which they were appoint- | 
ed to cover, and it was accordingly obliged to fall| 








do enter the contest, we shall not remain neutral. 

Every faculty, mental and corporeal, shall be ex- 

erted to its conclusion, by the defeat and distress 

of the foe. But, alas! how much more gladly 
would we use the feeble means we possess to quiet 
the ambition of our adversaries, and lead them to 
justice and peace !—In this however we should la- 
bor without hope : this hope only is left us, that by 
union and common exertion, every man in his 
station, the American people can compel them to 
listen to reason, to reverence humanity and to act 
lawfully. In this last expectation we may be 
disappointed ; but, of necessity, must try the ex- 
periment. 

it is unfortunate that we are placed “in a strait be- 
twixt two” It is an unhappy circumstance tliat 
while we have so many just causes for complaint 
against England, France is highly culpable.— 

But we must act as every individual would do, 

were he assaulted by two persons at once. He 

would endeavor to separate them, and first attack 
the one he believed could be assailed effectually. 

This being done, he could devise means for an- 

noying the other, if his wrongs were still unre- 

dressed. 
WAR!—FROM THE BOSTON CENTINEL. 

“The universal sentiment against a British war 
which prevails among considerate men of all parties 
in this section of the union, is accompanied by a na- 
tural, but perhaps a false security in the conviction 
of the impossibility of this event. With the excep- 
tion of a few brawlers in the street, and of some 


back. At this critical conjuncture, two Spanish office holding editors, we can find none who serious- 


generals put themselves at the head of the vanguard, | 


and by their excrtions succeeded in checking the ad- 
vance of the French, and retook six pieces of can- 
non which had been lost by the shameful retreat of 
the cavalry. It was in vain that the French strove 
to regain their aivantage by renewed attacks with 
additional force: alter a well fought action, they 
were compelled to retreat. Animated by this suc- 
cess, the Spaniards now became the assailants, and 
pursued the flying foe so closely, that their retreat 
Was very precipitate and disorderly. Their loss was 
nearly 1000 in killed, wounded and prisoners, while 
that of the Spaniards did notexceed 300. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





———— et 


Two Views of War. 


@onfidently believing that the United States will 
soon be placed tn an attitude to defend their rights 
and redress their grievances; and assured that the 
momentous question of war will, in a few days, 
be laid before congress, and adopted without 
much delay or idle debate, it is time to pause; “to 
stiffen the sinews ; to summon up the blood,” and 
take our stand, on the side of our country. 

The proposition has long been looked tor—every 
man has expected, or hoped, or feared it might 
come. The people, as well as their representa- 
tives have deeply and earnesily reflected upon it. 
It is universally agreed that the present state 
of things cunnot—must not last. Seeing, ihen, no 
prospect of the continuance of peace—and, in 
truth, not desiring it on the terms we now have it, 
if peace it can be called, it becomes us to enter the 
contest like men who have “counted the cost 
of it,” and reconciled their minds to the endur- 
ance of an evel they cannot avoid. 

With these impressions we thought this a proper 
time to offer an exposition of our sentiments, tn 
contradiction to those of the editor of the Boston 

Centinel ; and te declare that if the United States 


ly, wish to promote this calamity. It is evident that 
under the circumstances of this country, a declara- 
tion of war would be in effect a license and a bounty 
offered by our government to the British fleet to 
scour our coasts—to sweep our remaining naviga- 
tion from the ocean, to annibilate our commerce, 
and to drive the country, by a rapid declension, into 


‘the state of poverty and distress which attended the 


close of the revolutionary struggle. We are con- 
vinced of the absence of those exasperated feelings 
in the great body of the people which would impel 
them to suchaconflict. We fathom the length and 
depth of the artificial excitement, which is attempt- 
ed by men of desperate fortunes and character, and 
we are satisfied that, in their efforts to influence the 
public mind, they apply their blazing torches to a 
mountain of ice. Other considerations come in 
aid of our confidence—The proposed enemy is in- 
vulnerable to us, while we are on all sides open to 
assault. The conquest of Canada would be less 
useful to us than that of .Wova Zembla, and could 
not be so easily achieved. Our red brethren, for- 
getful of the patriotic “talks” of their ‘father’ 
JEFFERSON, would pour down upon our frontier, 
and our black brethren would show themselves not 
less enamoured with the examples of liberty taught 
in St. Domingo than their masters sre with those 
derived from its mother country. NVew-Orleans and 
the Floridas would pass into the hands of the enemy. 
Our seaporis would be under a strict blockade, and 
ihe mouths of our rivers would be bridged with fri- 
gates. Besides the war would be interminable, or 
end in a surrender on our part of the objects of 
contention. If the British nation, which now 
copes with a world in arms, should yield to us—a 
peuple destitute of naval force, end capable of con- 
taot with her in only one point; whatever may be 
our internal strength, and national valor; it must 
be through feelings of complacence and affection, 
inspired by the known partiality of our presidents, 
governors, and members of congress, expressed in 
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the public proceedings. Secluded from the world which no independent nation ever submitted to. Ex. 
and oppressed by taxes, idle for want of employ- BARGO Was tried : through ihe timidity of the 10th 
ment, and indigent because idle, this once happy congress, excited by the insolent clamors of a small, 
people would repine with maddening recollection of but wicked, portion of the people, aided by the 
the days of their prosperity. Discontent, sedition) mc ficiency of the laws for enforcing it, it failed of its 
and public commotions would ensue. The swords foreign operation. Since that time we have virtual’y 
of the new army must not be suffered to rust “for susmirrep, and thereby only lengthcned the chain 
lack,” “of somebody to hew and hack ;” and civil of encroachment. As has been before observed, we 
discord would probably finish the catalogue of evils. are driven into a corner, and must surrender at the 
arising from sucha state. A fair experiment has discretion of a wicked and unprincipled enemy, or 
shewn that the men beyond the Potomac, who are: hew our way out of it—the hazard of life itself is 
the chief instigators to war, have no money to ap- preferable to the certain loss of all that makes it de. 








piy to this object; and that the men on this side of sirable. 


it, will not part with theirs tv accelerate their own 


“In the unprofitable contest of trying who czn 


rain. It is no longer doubtful that the eastern do each other the most hurm,” as Mr. Jefferson has 


states, are invincibly opposed to war, and that no 
thing short of a conscription will fill an army for 
the foolish crusade. It is not less evident that our 
people will sooner become volunteers to drive from 
power the men who shall plunge them into a ruin- 
ous war, than conscripts to carry it on. Under an 
impression of this state of public opinion. confirm- 
ed by ail we see and hear among our own people, 
we can hardly believe in the existence of a spirit of 
infatuation capable of urging our government to 
such an exiremity. The men whose voice in cop. 
gress is for war, appear to be acting a theatrical 
part, and we impute their rant and violence to their 
feelings and dispositions rather than to ultimate and 
settled purpose. 

It is well to be prepared for disappointment in 
these calculations—It is well for us to begin to think, 
how we shall be disposed to act, when we find our- 
selves in fact, the subjects of men from other states, 
who are devoid of sympathy for our interests, re- 
spect for our character, ignorant of our habits— 
Who mock at our calamity and laugh when our fear 
cometh.” 





REMARKS ON THE PRECEDING, 

Every considerate and unprejudiced man, in eve- 
ry part of the union, freely admits we have just 
cause for war with both the great belligerents, and 
especially England; whose maritime depredations 
are not only tar more extensive than those of her 
rival, but who has superadded thereto the most flag- 
rant violatians of the individual, national and territo- 
rial rights of the American people; matters of much 
higher import and consequence. But a state of war 
1s desired by no man; though most men agree it is 
not “the greatest of evils.’ ‘The thunder storm, 
black and tremendous, disturbs the calm serenity of 
the summer evening, and sometimes rives the migh 
ty ouk to tatters—it comes unwished for, excites 
general apprehension and frequently does partial da- 
mage—but it purges the atmosphere, gives a new 
tone, as it were, to listless nature, and promotes the 
common good. Thus it may be with war, horrid 


and dreadful as it is. The political, as well as the) 


natural atmosphere, may become turbid and un- 
wholesome. 

It is very certain that no good citizen of the United 
States would wantonly promote a rupture witli 
Great Britain, or any other country, The Ameri 
can people will never wage offensive war ; but ever) 
feeling of the heart is interested to preserve the 
rights our fathers won by countless hardships and 
innumerable sufferings. Our love of peace is Known: 
to the world; nay, so powerful is the desire to pre 
serve it, thatit has been tauntingly said, even in the 
hall of congress that “we cannot be kick’d into 
war.” Every measure that Fordearance couid 
devise, has been resorted to—and we have suffere:: 
injuries, particularly in the stealth of our citizens, 


emphatically described war, this gloomy satisfaction 
resulis—that we can do Great Britain more essential 
injury than another Europe could additionally heap 
‘upon her; for we have greater means of annoyance 
than all that continent possesses in our seamen and 
shipping ; not calculated, it is true, to “WVelsonize 
the main,” but to annihilate her commerce, the ve. 
ry sinews of the existence of her government.*— 
Our coasts may be scoured, and regular trade be 
destroyed. But many Paul Jones’ will rise, and 
whithersoever a Keel can go, just retaliation shall 
‘check the enemy’s career. They who make the 
“Palkland islands” a resting place, and pursue the 
whale to the antipodes, will gather nutmegs at 4m. 
doyna and find sugar on the shores of Jamaica. No 
sea will be “unvexed” with their enterprizes ; and 
the whole navy of Britain, if applied to no other pur- 








———— 


* “By an examination of the records of the three counties of Suf 





‘full, Essex, and Middlesex, (which comprise the ports of Boston, 


Salem, Beverly, Newburyport, Marblehead, Gloucester, Haverhill 
‘aud Ipswieb) it appears that there were taken, brought in, and li- 
‘beled in the maritime court of those three counties, during the last 
war, 1095 vessels with their cargoes, and thirteen eargces, (which 
‘had been taken from vessels probably unloaded at sea, and abandon- 
‘ed after capture) making in the whole 1108. It has been stated by 
'a British premier, in his place in the British parliament, that the 
‘number of vessels beleuging to Great Britain in 1774, was 6219 
sail, of which 3908 were British built, and 231' American built.— 
| What havoc, then, does it appear, that these fishermen made among 


‘' the British merchantmen? above a sixth of all their vessels were 


| brought by. these people, as prizes, into the markets of the United 
| States, with cargoes to an immense amount, composed of every spe* 

cies of military and domestic supply, in a season of the utmost 
jemergency. It appears, too, that these prizes were no less than 
| two-sevenths of all the British built ships of that nation. But the 
jenquiry goes further. The opinions of the most candid and best 
jntormed estimators, founded on careful enquiry, countenance the 
presumption, that fifty-five per cent. of all the vessels captured by 
‘the people of Massachusetts, during the war, were retaken before 
‘arrival; so that there is the utmost probability, that the whole 
) number of vessels which were captured by the shipping of these 
three counties, was 2450 sail. How great adecrangement was this 
'to the British commerce and how heavy must have been the ex- 
| aang of the salvage paid to the re captors? How great the nuin- 
‘ber of marine prisoners? How serious the interruption to the 
| manning of their navy ?” 


i 
{ 
} 


Coxe’s View of the U. States.—page 346. 
It may be urged, that the situation of Great Britain and of Et- 
rope generally, has materially altered since 1774, and that she had 
vot at that time the naval supremacy she boasts of at present.— 
| Admitted—but, she had not then half so great a line of coast to 
guard, and her comn! ree has increased in a greater proportion 
than bernavy. The deets of her enemies, "though shut up in their 
| harbors, are not annihilated. ‘Uhe French navy, chiefly ready for 
lsea, Carries 9,426 guns (see Weekly Register, No. 36, page*166.)— 
| It must be watched bya force far more powerful than itself, lest it 
\shouid escape. Many other powers, also, require to be watched; 
'may, the very shores of Jreland and Great Britain herself, must be 





| strongly guarded. The force she sent against us in the revolution: 


‘ary War cannot be doubles) by her utmost exertion, and ber com 
/merce will be four times as much exposed. But what is our colir 
| parative capacity to injure her? In 1776 we had only 15,000 sea 
|men, and 198,000 tons of shipping. In 1812 we have 80.000 able 
| seamen and from 40 to 50,000 half seamen, and a million and 
‘an half of tons of shipping. The tonnage of vessels built 1" the 
United States in 1810, was equal to three-fifths of all we possess 

when the war for independence began. In 1774 we had no foul 
;deries or manufactories of cannon, small arms and ammunition’ 


| In 1812 we are amply supplied with all these things, amd ean 1" 


| crease their quantity to any extent demanded. One hundred ves 
sels of trom 16 to 24 guns each, from the augmented population” 
req resources of these states, could be easier sent to sea, prepat . 
tur the most daring enterprizes, at this time, than half a doz 

lim 1775. Ea. 
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pase, will be incompetent to the protection of her vast 
possessions and commerce. ‘To us she is the most 
vulnerable of all nations—we can successfully at- 
tack her at Homer and abroad. War will deprive 
her of an immense stock of raw materials, on the 
minufacture and application of which so great a 
portion of her population depends for subsistence ;* 
and, in despite of sssugglers, the ingress of her ma- 
nufactures will be demed, for a state of activity and 
exertion, far different from that at presént made use 
of, will be arrayed against them. Already are her 
laboring poor in a state of general disaffection for the 
want of bread and lack of employment. The mili- 
tury power is daily made use of to keep them in 
subordination. To what extremes might the despe-. 
ration of the starving wretches lead them, if to their 
present privations were added those which mzsé en- 
gue from a war with these states ? 

The conquest of Canada will be of the highest 
importance to us in distressing our enemy—in cut- 
ting off his supplies of provisions and naval stores 
for his West Indéa colonies and home demand. 
There is no place from whence he can supply. the 
mighty void that would be oecasioned by the loss of 
this country; as wellin his exports as imports. It 
would operate upon him with a double force: it 
would deprive him of a vast quantity of indispens- 
able materials (as well as of food) and close an exten. 
sive market for his manufactures, (f see the note_)— 
On its retention depends the prosperity of the Hesz 
India islands. —At war with the United States, and 
divested of supplies of lumber and provisions from 
Canada, their commeice would be totally ruined; and 
it is of far More importance to the British govern- 
ment than adl their possessions in the Eust. Besides it 





*NEW-YORK, May 26.—Ordere in Council. In the ‘British 
house of commons ov the 17th ult. while the orders in coungil 
were under discussion, in reply to the chaneciior of the exchequer, 
a part of whese speech we gave in a former number of this Ga- 
Bette, 

Mr. Brougham observed, “about Birmingham there were about 
70,006 people employed, who, it they wore turned off by their em- 
ploy: rs, could never again be supphed, as they were persons who 
depended more on their skill tham strength in the pursuit of their 
trades. Lhe masters, ther fore, choose rather to retain them on 
sinall wages, at a considcraul+ buss, than lose them altogether. Their 
wages, however, wWineh used to be from twenty-five to thirty-five 
shillings per week, were pow down to twelve. In Mauch: ster, 
Sh: tficid, and the eloth and spinning district, where so much skill 
was not required in the workman, the masters turned them off 
at pleasure 5 aud the conscquenee was, that the poor rates which 
Were at Manchescer 6s. 5]. tn the pound, Wore now as high as 10s. 
6d. 5 25,000 people, in fact the one-fourth of the population of that 
great town, were paupers. It was asked, where was the remedy 
tor this. He answered, in the repeal of the orders iu council, in the 
epenmg of the American market. He confessed that the distur: 
dances wore to be greatly depiored, much to_be blained, and by 
To means to be encouraged ; but the house should not stand in auy 
harsh or untbinding posture towar’s those unfortunate sufferers. 
The honorable gentiemaa then used many argumei.ts,and produe- 
ed some precedents, to prove that Eugiand had on other occasiois 
been engaged im discussing the propriety of an extension ef our 
belligercit rights and pretensions. He then called on the right 
hon. gentleman to open ns eyes to the rain intu which he wus 
hurrying the country, aud to the fatal consequences of a war with 
America. Phe reality, not the pre:liction of distress, arising out 
of the orders in councit, and breathed torih in the eri s and groans 
ota pelitioning nation, gught to warn him from proeceding m 
those measures which had alrcady proved the curse of the country. 
But the night hon. genticwman aight depend upon it, that he would 
not be suti.red to cuntunue this system.——Howev rv unpalatabk 
pridictions were to him, he had no hesitauon to toretell, that the 
people of Engiand would not permit him to do that, which even 
Air. Pitt, greatly tempted as he was to it, dared not atte nipt. 

tFrem a London faher of October 17, 1869. 
COMMERCE OF CANADA, 

Eatract of letter.—Tie popiuiation o: Canada, 1760, was reck 
oned at 62,000 souis, while her expurts never exeecdi-d two million 
Of livres tournois- (avont 90,000.) The imports must have greaudy 
Cxeveded Lhe exports --but net even a conjecture of the diiferenc 
can be formed. The present population of the Cavatas may b 
Pat-d at 326,000 souls ; but great 5 tins augmentation may appeai 
Commerce will be found to bave greatly surpassed the proportiona 
rao of the population. 


would nullify his boast, “that he has not lost an 
inch of territory.” Canada and Nova Scotia, if 
not fully conquered immediately, may be rendered 
useless to him in a few weeks. Without them, and 
particularly the latter, he cannot maintain those 
terrible ficets on our coast that we are threatened 
with, or “bridge” our harbors with frigates, admit- 
ting he may have no use for them to defend his own 
shores ; for he will not have a dock yard, fitting the 
purposes of his navy, within 3000 miles of us. 

“Our red brethren” will soon be taught to wish 
they had remembered the talks of their “father Jef- 
fereon,” and of all other persons who advised them 
to peace. Upper Canada, at least, would be imme- 
diately and completely in our possession, The Pan- 
dera boxes at Amherstburg and Malden would be 
closed, and all the causes of the present murders of 
the savages would cease, for they make neitlier 
guns nor gun powder, being at this time supplied 
from the ‘king’s storee’’ at these places, and urged 
to the work of deaih by “his majesty’s agents,” 
with liberal rewards and more liberal promises. ‘Tv 
our mind there are facts, ‘‘as strong as proofs from 
holy writ,” to convince us that ali our difficulties 
with the Indians originated with the British in Cana- 
da. Our “black brethren” have heretofore been tri- 
ea. Wien Great Britain had full footing in the Unite 
ed States ( which she never willattempt te tuke again) 
the very charitable attempt of exciting the slaves to 
cut the throats of their masters, was fairly but fruit- 
lessly made. These allies, (the suvages and nezroes 
were used to the utmost stretch of British influence 
in the former war, without producing those sp eadid 
effects which an accursed ministry anticipated. We 
call them accursed for using such unhallowed means 
‘9 accomplish their purpuses: But, perhaps, the 
tools were befitting the design of exterminating the 
“REBELS.” 

New Orleans, even if it should pass into the hands 
of the enemy, cannot be held by him; snd he will 
not attempt to take it unless he has forgotten the 
Walcheren expedition. The physical force of the 
western section of the country is too great to per- 
mit it, even if unaided by their feilow citizens of the 
Atlantic states. A greater army than Great Bri- 
tain ever bad in the Unite-l States, couti oot hold 





as we shall presently perccive by the following estimat+s, whic“ 
cannot be much over or under the truth :— 





Furs aud skins i. 195,000 O 
Wheat, ali oth rgrain. corm and biscuit 136.500 0 
Lumber of ali descriptions 586.500 0 
Pot and peart ashes 223.000 0 
Beef and pork 30.000 0 
Sundries (too t. dious to particularize) 16,000 0 
The halts, «.asts and yards of 88 vessels built in 
the provimce 34,000 0 
Total of domestic produce 1,134.000 0 
Sundry goods imported and exported 4.780 © 


YS 2,185,740 © 
Commissions and additional] eharges at 7 4-2 per 
event. sterling 85,18. 0 


—_—_ ——_—_ --—— 


lL. 1,220,963 0 


The amount of imports of dutiable articles at Qu bec is about 
330,000 pounds sterling. It is impossible to ase rtam the valuc of 
goods not dutiable, but we may safely conclude that the total of 
imports will be one milion sterling; leaving a halanee jn favor 
of these provinces, Which but a few ycarsago, would have appear 
ed ineredile. This property is carricd by 661 vesseis, whose tone 
nage is 148,893, navigated by 6,758 seamen. The freight aid 
primage ou these vessels are nine guineas p.rton, being 1,359,7534 
10s, sterling, which without taking into consideration th.- charges 
n Britain, will make the gross of cur ¢argocs lanced. exered 
3,000,000 pounds sterling, deing about a tenth of the imports of the 
united kingdom. 

{Further—in 1802 there were exported from Conada, 1,010,000 
bushels of wheat, 38 600 barrels of tlour, aud 32,000 cw. of biscuit. 
Che present value of these articles, alone, in BE gland, at this trine, 





From 1763 ta 1793 the exports may be varied fram 120,0000 ¢ 
$00,000! chiefly of wi a’, furs and pelwy. But daring th las 
42 years they have increased tu the surprising suin of 1,220.963/. 108 


woukd amount to nearly 700,000 pounds sterling. Th ceuniey 
apabie of doing a great deal more at present, aad at such « tine 
as thia the Joss of it would be severely felt.) bu. Reg. 
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New Orleans. The climate alone would annihilate 
it, pent up and harrassed, and straitened for sup 
plies, as it would be, from the active indignation of 
i gellant, hardy and adventurous people. But a 
tnillion of p2rsons are immediately interested in the 
navigation of the Mississippi; and like the tor- 
rent of their own mighty river would descend with 
a force irresistable, sweeping every thing before 
them. Certain parts of Flerida the enemy might 
take, and, perhaps, be permitted to hold; because 
he would retain them at a greater injury to himself 
tian to us. 


The war will not last long. Every scheme of tax- 
ation has already been resorted to in Great Britain. 
iuvery means have been tried to sustain the credit of 
her immense paper currency. The notes of the 
bunk of England are 28 per cent. below their nominal 
vaine. A war with the United States will add a 
third to her present expenditures, at least; and, in 
a like proportion render her unable to bear them.— 
iter revenue will decrease as her expenses increase ; 
jor she will lose all the export and import du- 
ties she levied on goods sent to or received from the 
United States, and all her resources, built upon com- 
merce, will be fluctuating and uncertain. She will 
be assailed on that element she arrogantly assumes 
as her own, and be perplexed in a thousand xew 
forms, by a people as brave and more enterprizing 
and ingenious than any she can boast of.¢ Her 
stamen once landed upor our shores, as prisoners 
or otherwise, will not retura to her; and her na- 
vil officers will rarely feel themselves safe from mu- 
tiny while hovering on our coasts. It is considered 
liwful in war to encourage such enterprizes; and 
her impressed seamen, sure of our asylum, with 
“peace, liberty and safety,” will retort upon their 
oppressors some of the pangs they have suffered.— 
Yens of thousands of her former subjects, natives 
of generous and eppressed Erin, will remember the 
conflagration of their cottages and the murder of their 
friends, and vie with each other to avenge their 
wrongs: and Britain, to preserve herself, will be 
compelled to honest peace. 


During the war there will be ample employment 
for all. Some part of the labor and capital of the 
United States, at present devoted to commerce, will 
be directed to objects calculated to seal the indepen- 
dence of the country, in the establishment of a thou- 
s:ad works, needful te the supply of our wants.— 
Many years must elapse before any shall, of neces- 
sity, be idle because he cannot find enough to do; 


—_ 





i fhe whaling ship Warren, captain Eliphalet Halsey, arrived at 
Sig Harbor, New-York, from the coast of Patagonia, with 1850 
barrels of oil. It is rathera singular circumstance, that the War- 
reai’s creW consisted entirely of unmarried men, net one of whom 
had arrived at the age of 30 years—the captain being only 32. 
Consulering the nature of the voyage, it is, indeed a rare instance 
of ;outhtul A:nerican enterprize. 

tA New-Euglaud farmer having finished his attention to autum- 
nial duties, thought of going to Europe to dispose of the timber 
ent from his last new field, as captain and owner of his sloop. His 
eldest sons received the following orders, to be observed during his 
abseuces “Johu you may work in the simith’s shop tll you have} 
iron shod the pleugh and the eart-wheels you have made, after 
which you may either build a saw or a grist-mill fur yoursell, on 
your own place. If Il should not return in three months, you may 
y pair and adjust the old quadgant, aid take charge of the old sloop, 
afer you have ne wdecked her. Jeseph will help you spin the new 
rigging the sloop will want, after he bas finished the loom for your 
mother to weave a top sail; on which, after turning the rounds for 
th: spinning-wheel, he may plough the old field. and then go on a 
voy ues to Labrador for cod, or a whaling to Falkland’s Island, just 
ashe likes. You mustteke command ot the sloop yourseli, load her 
tur the West kndies, unless you find that governor Phillips's last 
prices will de for young stock and provisions, if so, go to N+ w Hol- 
jand, aud T shall be howe, God willing, to welcome your return. 


and the contest itself will create new sources of 
emolument. Some changes in the habits of the peo- 
ple on the sea board (a small part of our population) 
may take place; but there will be nothing terridle 
in them. Our agriculturalists will have a steady 
and better market at home: of this we are easily 
assured when we reflect, that all our provisions ex. 
ported have not produced more than paid for the fo- 
reign liguers we consumed. [Sce Werk y Recis.- 
Ten, vol. I. p. 420]. Instead of sending tobucco, 
(the most wretched crop of all others ever raised) 
to the fluctuating markets of Europe, we will fur- 
nish ourselves, and (in a short time) the whole 
world, with wool; and apply the extra laborers 
to its manufacture—a state of things that will have 
a powerful tendency to ameliorate the condition of 
the unfortunate negro, equally profitable to his mas- 
ter. The bonds which fasten us to Europe will be 
broken, and our trade and future intercourse with 
her be materially and beneficially changed. 

The political atmosphere being purged, a greater 
degree of harmony will exist; and the regenerated 
spirit of freedom will teach us to love, to cherish 
and support our unparalleled system of government, 
as with the mind of one man. The hydra party, 
generated by foreign feelings, will die in agonies. 
Fhe “new army” will be chiefly employed in the 
conquered countries, or on the frontiers, and the pro- 
tection of the states, generally, be confided to the 
people themselves, who are sot “their own worst 
enemies.” Neither the men beyond “the Poto- 
mac,” nor on this side of that river, are the instiga- 
tors of the war—the causes for it exist in the con- 
duct of the eahinet of St. James,’ nourished and 
cherished by the false hopes they entertain of the 
strength of “their party” in the United States. 

Money will not be wanting, The people will 
freely supply it when there is need for it. Oar 
country is rich. Our resources are great. Our 
specie is abundant and will greatly increase by 
opening a direct trade with “Wezico ;§ and so serve 
ourselves and the patriots of that country by fur- 
nishing them with arms and ammunition and stores, 
and enable them to drive out their many headed 
tyrant. Numerous hardy volunteers, as true as ever 
pulled a trigger, will flock to their standard, from 
the western states—and encourage in them an affec- 
tion for this goverement and teach them how free- 
men should fight. 


But the money drawn from the people, either by 
loans or moderate taxes, will not moulder away 
and perish ; it will immediately revert to them, and 
always be ready, by a perpetual motion, to supply 
the wants of the government. In fact, the great 
probability is, that money will be much more plenr- 
ty, as the common saying is, in a state of war than 
it is at this time. 


The great body of the people in the “eastern 
states” prefer their own government to any other— 
they will be faithful to the constitution. In Massa 
chusetts, herself, though it was said that on the late 
election of her chief magistrate depended the mo- 
mentous question of peace or of war, it seems, that 
Mr. Strong is barely elected, if elecied at all. Yet, 
without reference to this high import given to the 
choice of the citizens, and notwithstanding he was 
as warmly opposed, Mr. Strong was once before 
elected governor of Massachusetts. On the present 


——— 





§ New-York, May 24.— Arrived, barque Columbus, Clark, 19 days 





My sou Josep) it is tune to leave off waking wooden clocks aad 
fiudics ; tan the hides and make shees fur the family.” ‘This is net! 
bey ord the character of the people, however it may agree in sey 
Tuintutwe With apy known incidents, [ Blodget. 


from New-Orleans. May 16, in the Gulph, lat. 27, 15, was /oarde 
by the British frigate De Costa, from Vera Cruz, bouud to Englands 
Informed that the Patriots had stopped all communication with the 
Maine, and seized upon eight millions of dollars that was jutende 


to be shipped to Spain. 
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eccasion the exertions of his friends were greater 
than ever. Nor will a “conscription” be necessa- 
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ry to supply the regular troops or militia. The 
ranks of the former are filling with great rapidity, 
and the requisition of the latter, it appears, may be 
chiefly composed of volunteers. In Lexington, 
where the first blood was shed in the war for inde- 
pendence, a draft was made to ascertain who should 
not serve ; and the town imimediately voted a bounty 
of six dollars with the addition of ten dojlars month- 
ly pay to those called into actual service. “The 
cradle of the revolution” cannot hecome the sink of 
disaffection—and men will be found that followed 
Arnold through the then howling wilderness who, a 
secoad time, will set themselves down before Quedec, 
in force and irresistable power. 

The last paragraph of the article from the Centine! 
is of itself suffi siently odious. It is of a-piece with the 
mission of John Henry; it comes from the same 
spirit, and would have the same issue. It needs on- 
ly to be seen to be hated. It springs froma feeling 
that must be eradicated; a feeling that existed. in 
1776, and threatened the congress of that day with 
dreadful things:—the “snake was scorcl’d not 
kill,” and the ill-advised return,from Halifax in 1783 
gave body and substance, with activity and force, to 
it—and trade and commerce, gold and intrigue, have 
$0 metamorphosed some people in the United States, 
that (as Mr. Pickering said on another occasion ) 
“it is impossible to distinguish them from English 
men.” This hydra talks of Wasluagton and calm- 
ly proposes a separation of the stutes—it preaches 
morality and erder, and speaks of a resistance to 
the laws! Such sentiments, however, though loud- 
ly expressed, are held by a very contemptuble por- 
tion of the people; they will be eradicated by the 
war, and their eradication will indemnify the ex- 
pense of it. The disaffected are far less numerous 
than they were in 1776: and they may depend upon 
it there willbe no second return for such from WVova 
Scotia. 





Our Relations with France. 


The despatches received by the Hornet from Me. nonew, 
Minister in France, were laid before congress on Puesday, f " 
message fron the president, accompanied with the instructians fro! , 
the department of state. ‘They are of so great a length as to ren 
der their jusertion in this number impracticable, from the late hour 
at which we received them. ‘The following is the substance of Mr. 
Barlow’s correspondence, which, with the instructions of Mr. Mon- 
rov, shall be published at length in our next. A Q ; 

No. 1. is dated Paris, Sept. 29, 1811. Announces his arrival m 
the capital, notes that he had been treated in a polite and very 
frieudly manner; and gives reason to hope for an a:nicable adjust- 
Ment on the return of the emperor, at that time in H land. 

No. 2. isdated Oct. 29. The emperor had not returned, and no- 
‘thing had been done. 

No. 3. of the 21st Nov. States that the duke of Bassano, the 
Minister for forcign relations, had returned to Paris on the 9th o 
that month, and that in an interview with him, was informed that 
the emperor's couucils of commeree and of state Were engaged in 
discussing the principal points of Mr. Barlow’s note of the 10th of 
that month. [This note is published at length below.)} ‘ 

No. 4. is dated Dee. 19. It encourages a hope of being able 
Poywene the business finally, but complains of unreasonable 

clay. 

No. 5. with one of its enelosures, is inserted below. The other 
enclosure communicates infor nation of the release of 23 American 
sailors that Dautzic had comprised (by mistake) in a levy it had 
mede for France ; heretofvre noticed in the Register. They were 
placed at the disposition of the consul of the United States at Ro- 
Chelle. 

TCaptain Zarris raised his troop of dragoons, con- 
sisting of 100 men, ina few days in Boston. 

| \ letter “from a gentleman in Ouandaga county, to Thomas 
R. Gold, esq. member of congress, at Washington,” published in the 
‘Orange county Patriot,” coutains these expressions : 

, E pray you to sew aud watch the square requests of Ragland. 
The little spot on which the Gods have lain a supporting han‘, is 
ainportant spot to every clime. As soon would [ thrust the daz- 





No. 6, 7 and 8 are not yet printed—they would seem to be unim * 
portant. 

No. 9, of the 16th March, states nothing as to a treaty had been 
done. But mentions that the judgment of condemnation on svve- 
ral American vessels were ordered for revision; and presents a 
favorable aspect. 

No. 10, is dated the 22nd of April. Mr. Barlow says, “I am 
obliged at last to dismiss the Hornet without the exp-eted treaty”— 
and adds—--"I shall not venture to detain the Wasp more than two 
or three weeks. And I hope by that time to have something d-- 
cisive to torward by her.” ; 
O7From the preceding brief notes and the documents that foi- 
low, 2 tolerably correct idea may be gathered of the existing state 
of things. All of these letters are addressed to Mr. Munroe. 


[Inclosed in No. 3 ] 
MN. BARLOW TO THE BUKE OF BASSANC. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Burlow to the duce of 


Bassano. 
Panis, 10th Novemwsner, 1811. 


“For all these considerations and others which 4 
have had the honor to explain to your excellency 
in conversation, I am confident that I shali urge 
nothing contrary to the true iMterests of France, 
when I propose that his majesty the emperor and 
king should order a prompt and effectual execution 
of the arrangement of the Sth of August and 21st 
of November, in the true and liberat spirit in which 
it was proposed, so that the privations which the 
United States imposed upon themselves, by exciu- 
ding the productions of Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies, should as far as circumstances will al- 
low, be compensated by a free access to those of the 
continent of Europe, and that they may carry 
thither such means of purchasing those produc- 
tions as their own soil and industry, those of other 
neutral nations, and those of the French colonies, 
will furnish.” | 

“Should his majesty adopt this principle, the 
means of arriving at the end are so obvious that it 
will not greatly add to the length of this note, if } 
here point them out. Firet, let the American ships 
and cargoes now under seizure, capture or seques- 
tration, and the preceeds of such as have been sold, 
which are now reserved for the party having right, 
be immediately restored to their ewners, and they 
declared free to depart therewith for their country. 
Tnis article is not intended to embrace any thing 
out genuine American property as protected by the 
acknowledged law of nations.” 

“Second, such property acknowledged to be 
American, as has been confiscated and no longer 
in a state to be restored, will remain to be paid tor 
in some manner the least onerous to the French 
treasury, to be determined on by a separate conven- 
tion.” 

“Third, a signification of his majesty’s pleasure, 

if such it be, to form a new commercial treaty with 
the United States, on principies of reciprocity both 
with respect to the rate of duties (as far as the dif- 
erent nature of the objects of our mutual commerce 
will permit) and the facility ef buying and selling, 
entering and departing with such articles as shall be 
agreed on, the produce of their respective countries, 
colonies, territories and dependencies.” 

“One principal reason why a system of this kind 
as beer deferred se long, has doubtless been the 
difficulty of distinguishing American from Engtisi: 
property, and of ascertaining the origin of produce. 
We regret as much as you can the frauds that have 
been committed in this respect: our honor,as we'll! 
as interest, is concerned in suppressing them. We 
are ready to enact and inflict penalties, and agree 
with the French government on the marks, signals 
and other measures most proper to attain the en iy 

“{ beg your excellency not to consider it imp 





fer tn the dear boso.n of my wife, as draw the sword an England.” 


per or ingiscreet in me to close this note by sug gest 
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ing a cogent reason for desiring, as speedy an an- 
swer to the principal propositions as the other 
weighty concerns of your department will admit.— 
The frigate which brought me to France is detain. 
ed only for this answer. Congress is now begin- 
ning its session, and the president will be anxious 
to lay before it as early as possible the result of these 
propositions: and jt has happened unluckily that 
my arrival here at the moment of the emperor’s de- 
a has already occasioned considerable loss of 
ime.” 

(No. 5.) 
Exrtract of a letter from Mr. Barlow ta the secretary 

of state 

Panis, Dec. 31, 1811. 

*f have now the honor to send you the answer 
of the duke of Bissano to my note of the 10th of 
November, accompanied by a triplicate copy of that 
note. 

“This answer, if understood in its most liberal 
rense, may doubtless be considered full and satisfac- 
tory as a basis for the future commercial relations 
between the two countries ; for we can ask nothing 
better than a perfect reciprocity of advantages in 
those relations. But although an official declara- 
tion of the emperor’s intention and readiness to 
conclude a tre.ty on such principles may be fairly 
txken as an adoption of the principles; yet consi- 
dering the irritation of the public mind in the 
United States, arising from recent injuries, and the 
difficulty with which it can be brought to believe in 
u change of system so suddenly adopted and so 
vaguely announced, I thought it best to obtain, if 
possible, a more precise declaration as to certain 
points which had created so much difficulty. 

“Accordingly T asked an interview with the duke 
for the 28:h. I went to him on that day with a 
paper in my hand, of which I here enclose a trans- 
Jation, 

‘My intention was to induce him to sign that 
Paper, or the principles it contained, either in its 
present form or such other form as he might deem 
more consonant with the dignity of his government, 
such as putting them into the answer to a letter 
which 1 might write him, if he should think that 
the most eligible method. 

“After we had read over the paper together, and 
had explained the motives of my proposition, he 
replied that every one of those principles was adopt- 
ed by the emperor and would enter into the treaty, 
and therefore it would be useless to announce them 
1 a separate declaration. 1 endeavored to convince 
him of the advantages that would result to France 
as well as to the United States from an immediate 
Testoration of confidence among the American 
merchants. The great want of flour in France as 
well as Spain, and the accumulation of French 
produce perishing on hand for want of foreign 
commerce, were sufficient reasons for seiaing the 
first Occasion, not inconsistent with the emperor’s 
general system, for giving activity to neutral capi 
tal in the ports of the empire ” 

“ff then copied the heads of my paper and said 
he would lay the proposition before the emperor, 
and give me an answer the next day. I did not 
however get this answer tli last night. He then 
invited me to an interview; and after reading over 
the paper as before, and commenting on every 
clause, he deciared the emperor’s decision precise- 
w to the following effect; “Et is not proper for me 
to sign this declaration; but you may notify it to 
your government, word for word, as if it were 
aigned; for the principles are all adopted, and from 
is day forward they will be in operation. I have 


given the order to the chief of the customs for what’ 
concerns his department; the court of prizes is or- 
dered to expedite its part of the business, and I 
shall instruct the consuls to give the certificates of 
origin. But you will observe this regards only 
the produce of the United States. Colonial pro. 
‘uce cannot for the present be admitted, even ina 
French vessel, on a simple certificate of origin, with. 
out a special license,” 

“I then desired him to cause one more order te 
be given from the proper department, to the effect 
of repressing the rapacity of privateers. ‘he empe- 
ror owed it to his own dignity to order his courts to 
subject, at least, to cost and damages, the owners 
of such privateers as should capture innocent ships 
without a pretext, a business that was long known 
to be carried on, as well it might be under the pre. 
sent system of certain impunity, with the sure pros- 
pect of a great deal of partial plunder, and the hope 
of an advantageous compromise with the claimants. 
He acknowledged that something ought to be done 
in the case. 

“His observation on colonial produce induced 
me to bring up again the subject of special licenses, 
repeating what I had often stated before, the just 
objection that the president had instructed me to in- 
sist upon against that system. He said that if the 
president desired it, it should be discontinued ; but 
they had not yet been able to find a substitute. He 
declared to me, as he has often done before, that 
the emperor would do any thing on this subject that 
should be most agreeable to the United States, pro- 
vided it did not open a door to the introduction of 
English produce. 

“He always insists upon it that the special li- 
censes are a clear advantage, as far as they go, to 
the commerce and navigation of the United States. 
The system is an extension of favor to them inas- 
much as it relaxes the principle of the French na- 
vigation act, which confines the carrying trade of 
the colonies to French ships. 

“He added that the emperor did not pretend 
that this was out of pure friendship to the Ameri- 
cans. ‘We have need of coffee and sugar. We 
can get our supply in this way, but if you can 
point out another that shall be more agreeable to 
the president, without giving us the produce of Eng- 
lish colonies, we shall adopt it.” 

“Thus J think, sir, you have the whole idea be- 
fore you. And I should be glad to receive your far- 
ther instructions on the subject. 

“Should it be the intention of the president that 
I should proceed in the treaty of commerce, it will 
be necessary likewise to give me instructions as pre- 
cise as may be on all the essential points that you 
wish to enter into it.” 


——~— 


[Inclosed in No. 5] 

Translation of a letter from the duke of Bassano @ 
Mr. Barlow, dated Paris, 27th December, 1811. 
The undersigned, minister of foreign relations, 

has laid before his majesty, the emperor and king, 

the note which Mr. Barlow, minister plenipotentia- 
ry of the United States of America, addressed to him 
on the 10th of last month. 
If since the revocation of the decrees, of Berlin 
and Milan, the commerce between France and the 

United States has had but little activity, the cause 

must be sought for in the outrages which the British 

government has exercised against the flag of the 

Uniied States, and against the French flag, and in 

the cruizes (croisirees ) which it has estxblished 08 

the ocean and in the Mediterranean, on the coasts © 

}France and en those of America. 
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Fhe undersigned his in his bureau a memorandum origin of the goods, shall be as simple and expedi- 
of agreat number of American vessels taken at the|tious as the nature of the cases will permit. 


entrance of the rivers of France, and the Englisi: 


No cause whatever shall warrant the capture of 


papers every day mention that these vessels are con-| detention oi an American vessel at sea, or her sei 
demned and delivered up to the captors for having} zure in a French port, or in any other port, by 
violated the blockade of 1806, or other orders of the/French authority, but a well grounded suspicion of 


British council. 
Those American vessels which have escaped the 


forgery in her papers. 


No other papers shall be required but the pass. 


enemy, and have entered the ports of France, have|port and clearances, by the American authorities, 
sold their merchandize to advantage, have taken re-|and a certificate of origin by a French consul; and 
turn cargoes and realised a profit on them, notwith-|the French consuls in the United States are ordered 
standing the enormous insurance they have been|to give such certificates. 


obliged to psy on account of the risk they run from 
British cruizers. 


His majesty will cause the liberation of all the re- 


maining ships and cargoes now in his ports belong 


If the flag of the United States was respected, if|ing to American citizens, as fast as the necessary 
it enjoyed the rights guaranteed to the navigation of |cnquiries now going on shall prove them to be 
neutrals by the law which has existed from time im-|sucb. 


memorial on this subject, and of which the treaty of 
Utrecht has specially recognized the principles, the 
commerce between the two countries would have its 
full development, and the relations of the citizens of 


Salt-Petre. 


The following is a statement of the salt-petre an- 





the United States with the empire would open to|fually made in the caves of the United States, ex. 


their activity sources of considerable profit. 
In fact, the tariff of the Sth of August established 


duties which are paid by the consumers, and which Virginia, 
can have no other influence than on the price of the Kentucky—Barren co. 


articles. The duties of 200 or 300 per cent, laid in 
England on wines, on teas, and on many other ar- 
ticles, for a long time past, are, in like manner, no- 
thing more than duties of consumption, which have 
no other effect than to raise the price, without in 
any manner injuring the commerce in them. 

The merchants of the United States are not sub-| 
jected in France to any duties, or to any obligations 
thst are not equally imposed on French commerce,’ 
of which they moreover partake all the advantages. 
Ani whilst, in the United States, cargoes imporied. 
in Fr-nch vessels pay 10 per cent. more than if they 
had been imported in American vessels, the flag of 
the United States is treated in France as the impe- 
Tial flag. 

Nevertheless, a treaty of commerce, bottomed on 
the principle of a perfect reciprocity, could not fail 
to be entirely advantageous to both countries. The 


tracted from returns of manufactures by marshals: 





undersigned is authorized te negociate, conclude | Fast Tennessee, 


and sign such a treaty, Itis with a lively satisfuc- 
tion, that he makes known to the minister plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States, the intentions of his 
mjesty on this important object. The U. States 
will be entirely satisfied on the pending questions 
( questions actuelles_) and there will be no obstacle to 
their obtaining the advantages they have in view, if 
they succeed in making their flag safe. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. 
B.rlow, minister plenipotentiary of the U. States, 
the assurances of his high consideration. 

(Signed) THE DUKE OF BASSANO. 


({Inclosed in No. 5.] 

The mmmister plenipotentiary of the United States 
and the undersigned minister of foreign relations, 
being respectively authorized, and now ready tone- 
gociate and conclude a treaty of commerce between 
the two countries, and as several months must 
elapse before such a treaty can be completed and 
ratified, during which time, their commercial inte- 
rest may suffer loss from the uncertainty now ex- 
isting in the United States relative to certain points 
that are intended to enter into that treaty, the un 
dersigned declares it to be the emperor’s pleasure,| 
that in this interval the commerce of the United 
Stites in their own produce, and that of the French 
colonies, shall be free in his ports: that is to say, 


{ Wat. Int. 
Ibs. 59,175—59,17@ 
18,200 
Clarke 1,500 
Christian 250 
Cumberland 6.223 
Fieming 113 
Floyd §,515 
Greenup 7,970 
Grayson 1,355 
Henderson 2,260 
Knox 10,105 
Montgomery 44,575 
Ohio 900 
Pulaski 459 
Rockcastle 7390 
Wayne $1 785 
Washington 40 
*"W arren 22,850 
201,937 
Green co. val 4780 
Campbell ghee a 25 cts. 
West Ten.—Jackson ibs. 5,000 
Smith 10,000 
White 29,695 
Warren 100,000 
m——— — 144,895 
Total pounds 417,659 
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The Arts. 


it must gratify every man attached to science 
and those elegancies which elevate the human cha- 
racter, to be informed that the paintings, prints, 
and articles of profession of the celebrated Mr. 
Wentmutten, have brought such prices at the late 
sale by Mr. Dorsey, as to establish an interesting 
fact, viz. that real merit will in America meeta 
frank and full recompence—perhaps equal to that 
of Europe. The following are the prices of some 
of the principal articles: 
The large Dane, size of, and painted from 





the formalities necessary to prove the property and 


nature. $1,650 
The small Dane—13 by 10 inches, 475 
King and queen of France—smull ovals each 62 
Two Reubens, head size, (without frames) 

each R35 
Head of Dane, (head size) 150 
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Venus, size of, and painted from, nature (at 
great expense) unfinished as regards the 


hands and drapery, 75 
A carman, (head size) no frame 32 
St. Peter, (oval) do. SU 
St. John, do. 40 
Village onfire, ~ 40! 
Gen. Washington, (not finished) 50: 


Academy figures, 40 to 60 
Death of Germanicus, (first sketch,) small 35 

The historical prints, chalk drawings, etchings, 
&c. brought according tothe merit of the artists, 
from Gerard, Audran, Salvator Rosa, Dorigny, 
&c. to the modern school, from 16 to 5 dollars each 
print, and there were very many. 

The implements and dry colors being very supe- 
rior, sold at encouraging prices. 

This sale is of importance to the artist, as it must 
give a confidence that his exertions will meet with 
the fullest support. : 

Some merit might be supposed to attach to the 


galesman—but no exertion of an auctioneer can 


elevate to any extent—unimportant articles. 

It is to be regretted that the ten finest and most 
important paintings (among which the large Dina, 
the Venus, bust of Danz, and wood faun) are pur- 
chased on speculation to be sent to Europe. 

The academy of fine arts should certainly have 
possessed these; they would have repaid their price 
in six weeks, the American public is unquestiona- 
bly liberal; 4000 dollars were offered for the princi- 
pal painting to the artist (in his life time of course) 
provided he would be responsible for its safe delive 
ry at its now intended destination. Dem. Press. 
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Spirit of Gaming. 
From a Lond n paper of April 17. 


On Wednesday an extraordinary investigation 
took place at Bow street. Croker, the officer, was 
passing the Hamstead road—he observed, at a dis- 
tance before him, two men ona wall, and directly 
after saw the tallest of them, a stout man, about six 
feet high, hanging by his neck from a lamp post, 
attached tothe wall, being that instant tied up and 
turned off by the short man. This unexpected and 
extraordinary sight astonished the officer—he made 
up to the spot with all speed, and just after he arriv- 
ed there, the tall man, who had been hanged, fell 
to the ground, the handkerchief with which he had 
b2en suspended having given way. Croker produc 
ed his staff; said he was an officer, and demanded 
to know of the other man, the cause of his conduct— 
tn the mean time, the man who had been hanged 
recovered, got up, and on Croker interferring, gave 
him a violent blow on the nose, which nearly knock 
ed him backwards. The short man was endeavor- 
ing to make off, however the officer procured assis- 
tance, and both were brought to the office, when 
the account that they gave was, they worked on the 
canals; they had been together on Wednesday after- 
noon, tossed up for money, and afterwards for their 
clothes; the tall man who was hanged won the 
other’s jacket, trowsers and shoes; they ther tos- 
sed up which should hang the other, and the short 
man won the toss. They got upen the wall, the 
one to submit, and the other to hang him on the 
lamp iron. They both agreed in this statement.— 
Tie tall one, who had beea hanged, said, if he had 
won the toss, he would have hanged the other. He 
said, he then felt the effects of his neck at the time 
he was hanging, and his eyes were sco much swelled 
that he saw double. The magistrates expressed their 


4 


™ 


horror and disgust; and ordered the man who ha@ 
been hanged, to find bail for the violent and unjusti- 
fiable assault upon the officer, and the short one for 
hanging the other. Not having bail, they were com- 
mitted 10 Bridewell for trial. 


ad ae 


Twelfth Congress. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, May 22.—Mr. Newton, from the com. 
mittee of commerce and manufactures, who were in- 
structed to enqure whether any, and if any, what 
relief ought to be extended to the inhabitants of the 
Canary islands, reported that m their opinion the 
evidence was not sufficient to justify them in re- 
commending the relief contemplated; to satisfy the 
house of which they lay before them the evidence 
taken by the committee on this subject—Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. Poindexter from a select committee made the 
following report: 

“The committee to whom was referred the letter 
of Cowels Mead, speaker of the house of represen- 
tatives of the Mississippi territory, enclosing a pre- 
sentment of the grand jury of Baldwin county, in 
said territory, complaining of the official conduct of 
Harry Toulmin, judge of the district of Washing- 
ton in said territory, beg leave to submit the follow. 
ing report: 

“That the charges contained in the presentment 
aforesaid have not been supported by evidence ; and 
from the best information your committee have been 








jenabled to obtain on the subject, it appears that the 


official conduct of judge Toulmin has been churac- 
terised by a vigilant attention to the duties of his 
station, and an inflexible zeal for the preservation 
of the public peace and tranquility of the country 
over which his judicial authority extends. They, 
therefore, recommend the following resolution : 

“Resolved, That it is unnecessary to take any 
further proceeding on the presentment of the grand 
jury of Baldwin eounty in the Mississippi territory 
against judge Toulmin.” 

The report was read and concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Seybert, that the house do 
come to the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ascer- 
tain the number of persons employed in and to en- 
quire into the state and condition of that branch oi 
the department of state where models of machines 
are depos:ted, on which patents have been granted 
by the United States, and whether any and what 
perquisites are or have been demanded by the clerks 
in the same. 

Mr. Seybert’s motion was agreed to. 

The bill authorizing Rutherford, of the 
state of North Carolina, to bring into the state cer- 
tain slaves, was before a committee of the whole, 
Mr. Piper in the chair. On motion of Mr. H. 
Clay, the enacting clause was stricken out; and 
being reported to the house, this virtual rejection 
of the bill was concurred in without division. 

Adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, May 25.—Mr. Milnor presented a peti- 
tion from a number of inhabitants of the county of 
Philadelphia, remonstrating against a declaration of 
war against Great Britain at this time, for reasons 
ofa religious character. Ordered to lie on the table. 

The speaker laid before the house a letter from 
Win. Jones, esq. of Philadelphia, enclosing the 
proceedings of a public meeting of the republican 
citizens of the first congressional district of Penn 








sylvania—f[ for which see our preceding pages.] The 
proceedings were read.—Laid on the table. 
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Mr. Cheves, from the committee of ways and 
“Neans, reported a bill to extend the time for export- 
ing, with privilege of drawback. goods, wares and 
merchandize entitled thereto by law, which was 
twice read and ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 

Tuesday, May 26.—The Speaker laid before the 


The house went into committee of the whole, Mr. 
Lacock in the chair, on the bill authorising the pre- 
sident of the United States to lease for a term of 
years [twenty] a reservation of public land in the 
city of Washington. {The object of this bill is to 


festablish a botanic garden or nursery.'——It was 


agreed to without debate, und ordered to be engros- 


house a letter from a Mr. Grimes, of Hampshive|sed for a third reading to-morrow. 


county, Vir. stating that he had procured some tea 


The house adjourned for want of a quorum (half 


plants, and had cultivated them to advgntage; and|past 2.) 


informing that he had forwarded a box containing 
samples for the inspection of the members—laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Cheves, from the committee of ways and 
means, reported a b:ll to authorise the transfer of the 
stock created under anact passed on the 10th of 
November, 1803. Read twice and committed to a 
committee of the whole house for to-morrow. 

Mr. Wright from the committee on military 
affairs reported a bill for the better organization of 
the infantry of the United States. Read twice and 
committed to a committee of the whole house for to- 
morrow. 

The Speaker laid before the house a report of the 
secretary of the navy relative to navy hospitals. 
Referred to a select committee of five. 

Also areport of the secretary of the navy relative 
to the expenditure of public money at the different 
navy yards. Referred to the naval committee. 

The house took up the report of the committee 
of commerce and manufactures relative to supplying | 
the inhabitants of Teneriffe and the Canary islands, | 
and documents accompanying the same. 

Mr. Nelson moved to refer them to a select com. 
mittee. 

Mr. Ithea moved to postpone the further consi-| 
deration of the subject till the fourth of July—yeas| 
37, nays 59. 

i Rhea moved that they lie on the table. Car- 
ried. 

Wednesday, May 27.—Mr. Hall presented a me-, 
morial from Benjamin Conner, of Portsmouth, N. | 
H. stating that he had invented a portable bridge of; 
very simple construction, which might be carried) 
about with an army, and praying such eucourage-| 
ment as congress may deem advisable. Referred to) 
a select committee of three. 

The Speaker presented a petition from Jno. Bra- 
zier, merchant of Boston; stating that the ship 
Arno, belonging to him, and laden with codfish, 
whale oil, and logwood, was captured by the Bri- 
tish on her voyage to St. Andero, in Spain, carri- 
ed into Plymouth and condemned. He estimates 
his loss at 87,500 dollars, and prays remuneration. 

On motion of Mr. Goldsborough, the petition and 
accompanying documents were referred to the secre- 
tary of state. 

Tie billextending the time of exporting, with, 
the privilege of drawbacks, all goods, wares and, 
merchad lize entitled to the same, was read a third 
time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Williams, the house went into) 
acommittee of the whole, Mr. Bassett in the ehair,| 
onthe bill concerning the arming of merchant ves-| 
sels, and the bill concerning associations for mari- 
time defence and protection. 

After some time spent therein—the committee 
rose and obtained leave to sit agam. 

The house went into committee of the whole, Mr. 
Stanford in the chair, on the bill for the more pec-| 
fect organization of the infantry of the United States. 
It was agreed to without debate, and ordered to be 




















The Chronicle. 


Baltimore, May 30, 1812. 

The recruiting service goes on with great activity, 
though the necessary arrangements for such a work 
are not yet completed, the whole business being new. 
The requisite number of men may be expected in a 
few weeks. From all parts of the country we hear 
of companies of militia, artillery, horse and foot, 
volunteering their services. By an article publish- 
ed in the Democratic Press, derived, perhaps, from 
the Purveyor of supplies, it appears there are now 
in the arsenal of the United States 222,322 military 
garments, of woolen, linen and cotton, besides caps, 
hats &c. with muskets, swords, tents, powder, sul- 
pher and salt petre, &c. &c. in great abundance. The 
stock is daily increasing. Every thing bespeaks the 
“busy note of preparation.” 

General Wilkinson left Washington on Saturday 
last, to take command of the troops on the Missis- 
sippi. He addressed a memorial to congress on 
the Ist inst. entreating that body to institute an 
enquiry into certain claims he has against the U. 
States, in order that he may ‘‘obtain that justice 
which is denied him by the accounting officer of the 
war department.” He says that the United States 


jare indebted to him, imstead of his being a “public 


defaulter,” as he has been charged with. 

In Richmond Hustings court, on the 14th inst. it 
was determined, the whole court and bar concur- 
ring, that an apprentice cannot volunteer his servi- 
ces in the militia. 

An arrival at New York furnishes us with Lon- 
don dates to the 20th of last month. A flag of 
truce, from France had arrived off Dover with de- 
spatches, which were sent by express to London, 
They are said to contain propositions for peace— 
The London editor very pertinently remarks that 
such has been the uniform practice of Bonaparte, 
previous to entering upon a new war, to increase 
the hatred of his people against England, and 
reconcile them in a_ state of hostilities, by caus- 
ing them to believe he is seriously anxious for 
peace; and it is thereby inferred he is about to 
leave Paris to combat with Russia. We believe 
this is a mere ruse de guerre. Napoleon very well 
knows that in the present state of things, that the 
government of England cannot make peace except at 
their own annihilation. 

The riots still continue—the following letter from 
Manchester shews the state of that town: 

Manchesier, April 18. 

“To day (Saturday market day) when our pota- 
toe market, at Shadehill, was opened a consider- 
able body at the door shewed alarming symptoms of 
riot, and a strong disposition forcibly to take pos- 


isession of that essential article of family food. The 


civil and military powers were very prompt in their 
protection. The calls and goadings of hunger were, 
however, paramount; and, rather than a riot, with 
allits incalculable consequences in a town of this 


population, should be hazarded, the parties muti- 





engrossed for a 3d reading to-morrow. 
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ally agreed to fix upen a price that should be con- 
sidered @ maximum—namely, instead of 16s. a load 
(240/5s.) the poor were permitted to take at 8s.!! in 
any small portions their poverty could enable them 
to do. The soldiery were quiet, passive, and I may 
say friendly witnesses to the fulfilment of this agree- 
ment ; but the scene of misery that was displayed in 
the eagerness of the half-famished purchasers (their 
figures and faces speaking eloquently and emphati- 
cally of their lamentable situation) would have made 
an impression upon any heart of “penetrable stuff.” 

“P.S. Nine p. mw. FE have just heard that a large 
quantity of potatoes has been stopped at Miles’ Flat- 
ting, near Manchester, and forcibly taken away.” 

At Leeds the populace seized and destroyed the 
arms of the local militia, knocked down the magis 
trates, &c. Expresses were sent off in all directions 
fortroops. At Stockport they formed a body of 3000 
‘men—and destroyed a number of factories and houses, 
by fire. 

Boston, May 18. 

Latsst From tisson. Yesterday arrived here, 
ship Columbia, Jennison, 30 days from Lisbon.— 
Mr.S. A. Wells, passenger in the above vessel, re- 
ports that Badajoz, after an investment of 21 days, 
13 of which was employed in close firing, capitulat- 
ed to the English on the 6th April; he adds, that 
the assault of the city was most horrid; that the 
breaches were repeatedly stormed and the walls scal- 
ed; and that the castle was the first point carried. 
The killed and wounded on the part of the French 
Was not ascertained; the prisoners were from 2 to 
$000; the loss of the English was great, said to be 
1,500 in .killed and wounded, among whom were 5 
or 6 generals, 7 or 8 colonels, and a considerable 
number of other officers; during the siege the 
garrison had blown up two mines. Our next ac- 
counts from Lisbon will probably furnish the par 
ticulars of this important event. Mr. Wells also re- 
ports, that just before he sailed, a report was in cir. 
culation, that general Ballesteros had on the 7th 
April, surprised and taken the city of Seville. 

The legislature of New-York is in session. The 
bill to incorporate the dank of .dmerica passed the 
senate on Saturday last, 17 to 14. This bill passed 
the assembly before its prorogation, which the le 
yislature has considered as a mere adjournment.— 
The bill yet wants the sanction of the council of 
revision, but will receive it. 

The legislature of Maryland is to be convened 
on the third Monday in June, a special session, for 
the chief purpose, it is understood, of amending 
the militia law, and to arm and equip the quota of 
the state. 

The general assembly of Delaware met, a few days 
ago, for similar purposes. That state is entirely 
destitute, we believe, of an organization for its militia. 

Arrived at Lewisville, barge Amelia, from New- 
Orleans, with groceries. Passed the falls of Ohio 
on the 28th ult. Schr. Economy, burthen 110 tons, 
drawing 9 feet water. She went from the Scioto to 
the fails, 150 miles, in two days 

Mr. Stephen Girard of Philadelphia, who lately 
purchased the banking house of tue late bank of the 
United Siates, has opened therein an office of dis- 
count and deposite, on his own responsibility ; doing 
busines us banks usually do. 

Ciniet justice Marsua et decided, a few days ago, 
in the circuit court of North Carolina, that the 
proclamation of the president of the United States 


of the 9th August, 1809, (after the disavowal of! 


Kirskine’s arrangement, ) interdicting commerce with 
Great Britain, was not legal. 


course, taken to the supreme court. AWNat, Int, 


Massachusetts Election.-Mr. Strong has a majority ef abort 1564 
over Mr. Gerry for governor: but, as a pluraliy is r quired, it is 
not altogether certain as yet ifhe iselected. The senate, as betore 
observed. has alarge re publican majority. Of the complexion of the 
lat-ly chosen house of representatives, which will consist of about 
seven hundred and eighty members, it is not easy to judge. There 
is probably a federal majority. 

New-? ork Election.—The returns are all i:. Th following ig 
the result and pres: nt state of parties in the general assembly. 
sg southern and eastern districts haye elected three federal sen. 

Se 
The middle and western districts have elected five republican 
senators. 


The present senate is, therefore, composed of 24 republicang, 


and 8 federalists. 

ASSEMBLY. Fed. Rep, 
ao ont Federal— Queens 3, N. York 11, West- 
ester e . . . . . . 
ae , Smaalecen 3, Kings i, Richmond 1, West- 

che ster 1, e 7 : ° . . . 
Middle district. Federal—Dutchess 6, Columbia 4, and 
Greene 2, ‘ : 6 ° . 
——-~Republican--Rockland 1, Orange 4, Ulster and Sul- 
livan 4, Delawar: 2, e é . ° . 
Eastern district. Federal—Alhany 4, Schenectady i, Rens- 
salacr 4, Washington, 3, Clinton and Franklin 1, Mont- 
gomery 5, . e ° ° . . 
Republican--Schenectady 1, Washington 2, Zssex 1, 
Saratoga 4, F ‘ . a . ° 
Western district. Federal--Otsego 4, Oneida 5, Madison2, 
Jefferson 2, St Lawrence 1, .« ° ° . 14 
Republiean—Schoharie 2, Chenango 3, Tioga 1, 
Broome 1, Steuben and Allegany 1, Herkimer 3, Madi- 
son 1, Lewis 1, Onondaga 2, Cortiand 1, Cayuga 3, Sene- 
ca 1, Ontario 5, Gennessee 1, Niagara, Chautauque and 
Cattaraugus 1, . ° ° . . ° 27 


. Total, . . . 2 60 52 
The republicans, therefere, have a majority of eight in joint ballot. 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The following is a summary of the comparative 
statement of the population of Great Britain in the 
years 1801 and 1811; ordered by the house of com: 
moms to be printed, 17th January, 1812:— 
POPULATION, 1801. 


16 


13 


18 











Males. Females. Total. 
England 5,987,935 4,343,499 8,551,434 
Wales 257,178 284,368 541,546 
Scotland 534,581 864,487 1,599,068 
Army, navy, &e. 470,598 470,598 





Totals, 5,450,292 5,492,254 10,942,646 
POPULATION, 1811. 
Males. Females. To tal. 
England 4,555,257 4,944,143 9,499,408 
Wales 289,414 317,966 607,586 
Scotland 825,377 979,487 1,804,864 
Army, navy, &c. 64),500 640,500 








Totals, 6,310,548 6,241,596 12,552,144 
INCKRASE. 
England 1,167,966 
Wales 65,835 
Scoiland 205,796 
Army, navy, &c. 169,902 
Total 1,612,198 
oT eRe TR aT 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ; 

Thursday, May 28 -- Mr. Little effi red the fullowing resolution ° 
Resolved, that for the remainder of the session, this hous. Wi 
meet at ten o'clock, A. M Ordered to lie on the table. : 

The engrossed bill for the more p rfeet organization of the ur 
fantry of the United Stutes, was read a third time and passed. 

The engrossed bill authorizing the president of the United States 
to lease fora term of y ars, one of the public reservations of gypu" 
in the city of Washington was read a third time and passed. © 

The house wei:t into committee of the whole, Mr. Nelson in the 
chair, on the billgranting an annuity to Arthur St. Clair. It was 





An appeal was, of 





agreed to Without debate, and the committee ruse and reported ite 
| On the qursiion for engrossing the bill for a third reading, Mt 
| Fisk spoke aguinst it. H« ackvuowledged that Mr. St. Clair ¥49 
old and poor, and had rendered services to his country ; but there 
Were Many others who had the sane claims fer an annuity 
Mr. Tallmadg. supported the bill. He axpatiated upon the long 
| services and extreme poverty of gen. St. Clair. ie 
Mr. Williams opposed the bill. and Mr. Wright supported 1t 5 
| When the question for engrossing was taken by ayes and noes 4! 
| it —_ carried in the negative, ayes 48, necs $0. So the bi was t© 
ject 















